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EDITORIAL communications on _ subjects 
connected with nurseries, arboriculture or 
other phases of commercial horticulture are 
welcomed by the editor. Also articles on the 
subjects and papers prepared for conventions 
of nursery associations. 





TRADE REPORTS. 


Reports as to spring sales and the 
current outlook from a number of rep- 
resentative nursery firms are given on 
another page of this issue as an indica- 
tion of the trade’s progress this season. 
In all of them improvement is noted, 
the extent varying with the type of 
business and the geographical section. 
Such notable strides ahead of last 
year’s records are highly encouraging 
when compared with the moderate ad- 
vances over last vear shown by _ busi- 
ness indices and corporation reports 
printed in the daily newspapers. 

The public is apparently buying 
hardy ornamentals to make up for the 
lack of planting or replacements made 
in the past three or four years. It is 
an excellent sign of the intrenched in- 
terest in horticulture that the public, 
with a moderate improvement in its 
pocketbook, at once spends so freely 
for nursery stock. Perhaps, indeed, the 
depression has advanced the home own- 
er’s interest in his garden as a healthier 
and less expensive pastime than golf 
or some other sport. Certainly the in- 
centive to the movement of this stock 
has come from the public, for little 
more sales effort or advertising has 
been undertaken by nurserymen this 
season than in immediately preceding 
years, aside from catalogues, which 
have increased in number and distribu- 
tion this vear. 


However encouraging the present 
season, one who surveys the returns 


and how they came eannot fail to be 
impressed with the possibilities in the 
sale of nursery stock if it is more vig 
orously presented to the public. Clothes 
for the adornment of the person are 
advertised in page after page of news- 
paper and magazine. Yet the materials 
for the adornment of the home grounds 


are briefly presented, if at all. Cata 
logues come to those who manifest 
their interest in planting. But for 


every such person there are ten others 
who have given no such sign, and their 
homes show their neglect. 

This situation is one which cannot be 
overcome by codperative advertising 
campaigns, either national or loeal. 
They may help, but the important fae- 
tor is the local nurseryman, who must 








The Mirror of the Trade 








be as strongly interested in creating a 
market for his plants as he is in pro 
ducing them. The burden has fallen 
back on those who have investments at 
stake; they cannot rely on a type of 
sales agent which may have a big staff 
in boom times, but dwindles to a bare 
skeleton when the going is hard. The 
nurseryman cannot dismiss his staff and 
wait for a better day. He must do 
business season after season. To main 
tain volume, a greater emphasis on cre 


ative sales work is essential. 





LET’S DO BUSINESS! 


Despite the better business this 


spring, many customers are unsatisfied 


because they cannot buy what they 
want. Just as manufacturers complain 
that retail merchants do not stock 
items in sufficient numbers, sizes anil 
assortments, so wholesaler plant grow 
ers report that retail distributors do 
not buy stock until they have orders 
on hand for it. 

Commenting on the interest shown 


by the publie and the apparent desire 
to spend money for plants during the 
recent tulip festival at Holland, Mich.., 
for which the Weller Nurseries Co. ex- 
hibited an effective roek garden, Peter 
Weller states: 

“The nursery trade at large has suf 
fered so tremendously during the past 
two vears that the spirit, confidence 
and ability are now running behind the 
possibility of opportunity. Sales forces, 
office forees and, in fact, whole organ 
izations have been torn down for the 
sake of economy, and when business 
returned suddenly this spring, it could 
not be taken eare of. Manv orders 
have been refused for this reason and 
to avoid the bother of buying in short 
items, because there was little time for 
it and less confidence. 

“The sooner retail nurserymen recov- 
er their confidence and see the impor 
tance of carrying a sensibly complete 
line, instead of just selling what thev 
have on hand, the sooner we shall all 
be making money again. If there ever 
was an opportunity to make money in 
the nursery business, it is now. We 
all have our expenses down to the very 
bottom, and we have learned a few 
things. But until we start to buy from 
one another to distribute the store of 
material we are holding and in that 
wav bring it before all our friends, 
instead of the few loeally, the nursery 
business will not see its full recovery. 

“One retail nurseryman, asked how 
business was this spring, replied, ‘Oh, 


pretty good. I did not buy a thing, 

and T sold a good lot of stock.’ 
“There is no personal blame any- 

where. We have all done the same 


thing and patted ourselves on the back 
for having done it. But until we see 
our purchasing accounts increase, there 
will be no real prosperity in the nurs- 
ery business, just an existence. The 
zeal and interest of the public are re- 
turning. People will buy what they are 
shown and like. In the season ahead, 
let us see what we can buy from one 
another, instead of kidding ourselves 
we are saving money by not doing so. 
We have existed long enough now. Let 
us do business with one another and 
prosper.” 


FRINGE TREE. 


The lovely fringe tree, Chionanthus 
virginica, belongs to a notable family, 
the olive, whieh contains such other 
showy and useful plants as forsythias 
and lilaes and the common ash and 
privet. But the fringe tree does not 
have to take a back even for the 
showiest members of its family, the 
drooping flower clusters virtually coy 
ering the plant in late May or early 
June, as can be seen in the cover illus 


seat 


tration. 

Although the chionanthus 
quently develops into a small branching 
the habits 


most fre 


tree, it sometimes takes on 

of an ordinary shrub, throwing numer 
ous shoots from the crown. In this 
case it looks quite similar in outline to 
the Persian lilac, but grows up to at 
least fifteen feet high and fully as 
broad. The fringe tree is most effective 


as a lawn specimen regardless of which 
habit of growth it assumes. 

It is sometimes considered rather ten 
der, but it is hardy as far north as 
Boston, Mass., on the Atlantic seaboard 
and thrives in the vicinity of Chicago 
in the middle west. The fringe tree oc 
curs naturally from Pennsylvania south 
to Florida and west to Texas. Fur 
ther details concerning chionanthus will 
be found in L. C. Chadwick’s notes in 
this issue. 





NURSERY APPEALS TAX RULING. 
Nurseries, Ine., North Hemp 
Roslyn, N. Y., has filed 
the United States board 
of tax appeals at Washington, dD. Cc 
contesting the claims of the internal 
revenue bureau that the firm owes the 
government additional taxes amounting 
to $1,894.92 for 1932. 

The petition, filed by Harold C. Lewis, 
president of the nursery firm, contends 
that the internal revenue commissioner 
erred in computing the alleged defi 
ciency in refusing to allow as a dedue 
tion a loss of $1,025.20 sustained prior 
to 1932 on inventory adjustment. The 
bureau also refused to allow deduction 
of $15,193.72 and refers to the amount 
as a “write-down of inventory.” 

The petitioner maintains that during 
1928 purchases of nursery stock amount- 
ing to $150,000 were made. Sales during 
1932, and also in 1933, were made 
iargely, if not entirely, from this pur 
chase. The petition claims that it is not 
possible in the nursery business to 
maintain an accurate record of trees and 
shrubbery sold, nor is it possible to in- 
ventory the stock as is customarily 
done in other lines of business. 

The firm maintains that it is entitled 
to prorate the cost of the nursery stock 
purchased in 1928 over the years dur 
ing which sales of the stock were made, 
and that amounts disallowed by the 
government auditor “allegedly as 4 
write-down of inventory” represented in 
reality a proper offset to the sales made, 
and that the amounts “so claimed were 
determined as aceurately as would be 
possible to do.” 

The corporation has requested a hear- 
ing before the board of tax appeals in 
an effort to set aside the ruling of the 
revenue commissioner that a deficiency 
exists. No date for the hearing has been 
fixed, but the application has been 
placed on the calendar of the board. 
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their most successful conventions in 
Salem, Ore.,.at the chamber of com- 
merce quarters and the Marion hotel, 
June 4 to 6. Incorporated with discus- 
sions was an interesting clinic on insect 
pest and plant disease control, conducted 
by the federal Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Oregon State College exten- 
sion department. The topics included 
state marketing agreements, the respon- 
sibilities of nursery operation, modern 
merchandising methods and retailer and 
consumer aspects. It was also frequent- 
ly brought out during the sessions that 
considerable credit should be given to 
the association for the success attained 
by its members in obtaining the assist- 
ance of the state officials, maintaining 
prices and other features. 

Routine business, following registra- 
tion, occupied the opening session, with 
an inspirational address by Dr. Bruce 
R. Baxter, of the Willamette Univer- 
sity. The response and address were 


made by President Knight Pearcy, 
Salem; he showed that the associa- 
tion had enjoyed another year of 


progress under adverse business con- 
ditions. 

Other gratifying reports were made 
by Walter R. Dimm, Portland, Ore., 
secretary-treasurer; Avery Steinmetz, 
Portland; Theodore Albert, Centralia, 
Wash, and J. J. Bonnell, Seattle, all 
trustees, 


Tell of Marketing Agreement. 


The various state nursery marketing 
agreements were outlined by the fol- 
lowing for their respective states: 
Washington, Howard E. Andrews; Cali- 
fornia, R. D. Hartman; Idaho, David 
(. Petrie, Boise; British Columbia, 
H. M. Eddie, Vancouver; Utah, J. J. 
Porter, Salt Lake City; Oregon, Her- 
tert MeDonough, Salem. 

An instructive address on “How the 
Railway Express Agency Can Serve the 
Nurserymen” was given by W. J. Mar- 
tindale, traffic agent, Railway Express 
Ageney, San Francisco. 

An illustrated lecture, “Colorful Or- 
tamentals for the Pacific Coast,” given 
by Jess C. Watt, of the Armstrong 
Nurseries, Ontario, Cal., brought out a 

group, which was well repaid with 
‘lose-ups of some marvelous specimens 
it flowers and plants. 

In the absence of S. T. White, direc- 
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In spite of excessively hot weather, 
Pacific coast nurserymen held one of 


tor of the Oregon department of agri- 
culture, Frank MeWhorter presided 
and recommended knowledge of insect 
pests. He told of the assistance of- 
fered by the college experts, who have 
made an exhaustive study of the vari- 
ous subjects, and said nurserymen 
should follow through after receiving 
this information. 


Describes Diseases. 


Frank P. McWhorter, plant patholo- 
gist and agent of the bureau of plant 
industry, gave some interesting point- 
ers on rose diseases, including crown 
gall, mosaic, black spot and mildew. 
He cheered the Oregon growers when 
he declared that in most western sec- 
tions roses are free from these diseases, 
which are prevalent in some of the 
eastern states. He illustrated his ad- 
dress with charts and recommended 
some of the well known sprays as 
controls. A short discussion followed 
his talk. 

W. D. Courtney, Sumner, Wash., of 
the office of nematology, United States 
Department of Agriculture, passed 
around a number of specimens affected 
with root knot nematode. He cited the 
various insects and how to dispose of 
them. He stressed the need of sanita- 
tion in nurseries. 

“Rhododendron White Fly and Its 
Control” was the subject of an inter- 
esting address by Charles Doucette, 
associate entomologist, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Sumner. 
He said that inspectors are thorough 
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Pacifie Coast Association Convention 


Plant and Pest Clinic, Discussions of State Marketing Agreements 
and Instructive Addresses Form Successful Program at Salem, Ore. 


in their inspection of imports for traces 
of this pest and that the pests had 
been found in considerable numbers in 
both Washington and British Columbia. 
He stated the insects are more prev- 
alent in the native specimens than in 
nursery stock. The eggs resemble fine 
dust. It was also brought out in the 
subsequent discussions that the native 
plants are hard to grow when intro- 
duced in the various nurseries. 

J. Chamberlain, associate ento- 
mologist, Oregon State College, gave 
results of investigations of various 
mites and scales, answering the inquir- 
ies made by nurserymen during the 
past year. Prior to the discussion the 
speaker showed afflicted specimens of 
Douglas fir and the inroads made by 
borers and loopers in barks. He classi- 
fied the various borers, including the 
flat and east road types, and also the 
locusts. He advocated the use of tree 
protectors to keep these insects away. 

The final address was delivered by 
Donald C. Mote, chief of the ento- 
mology department, Oregon State Col- 
lege, who detailed the ravages of the 
slub, leaf roller, rose ecureulio and 
other insects which affect roses and 
advised the best manner of inspection 
to be used on plants brought into the 
state. He recommended an emulsion 
spray before the young are hatched 
and stated repeated applications are 
necessary to eradicate aphis. 

Mr. Hartman, who served as chair- 
man of several sessions due to the ab- 
sence of President Knight Pearcy, 
thanked each of the plant specialists 
for their helpful addresses. 


Promises Aid. 


The initial address of the afternoon 
on Wednesday, June 5, was that of 
S. T. White, who promised the nursery- 
men that they could depend upon the 
coéperation of himself and his staff to 
solve both their present and future 
problems. He in turn asked the con- 
structive criticism and support of the 
nurserymen. He declared also that his 
department would function with the 
least possible expense, without any 
let-down in inspection or service. 

Great interest was manifested by the 
nurserymen in the address of R. M. 
Cooley, of Cooley’s Gardens, Silverton, 
Ore., who told how he had established 
and developed a choice line of irises. 

The Portland manager of Dun & 
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Bradstreet, Inc., told of the history of 
the mercantile credit service, declaring 
that in the firm’s investigations it had 
found nurserymen to be poor collectors. 
He admonished them not to let ac 
counts ride too long before strenuous 
efforts were made to collect. He stated 
nurserymen should consider the charac- 
ter, capital and capacity of their po- 
tential customers and said a sale is 


never complete until the money has 
been paid. 
The usual elaborate banquet was 


enjoyed, at the Marion hotel, the visi- 
tors being guests of the Willamette 
valley nurserymen. 


Election. 


The most important happening of 
the final day of the convention was 
the election of officers, which resulted 
as follows: President, Ray D. Hart- 
man, San Jose, Cal.; vice-president, 
Wayne Magill, Fairview, Ore.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Walter R. Dimm, Port- 
land, Ore. (reélected), and state vice- 
presidents, British Columbia, R. Lay- 
riter, Victoria; Washington, Rowland 
G. Gamwell, Bellingham; Oregon, Roy 
Woodruff, Eugene; California, J. A. 
Armstrong, Ontario; Idaho, David C. 
Petrie, Boise, and Utah, A. E. Niblock, 
Salt Lake City. 

It was the consensus that the mat- 
ter of a tree census in all coast states 
again be taken up and that orderly 
production is still the need, especially 
on fruit trees, and that such production 
will tend to eliminate eut prices. Later 
a committee will be appointed to con- 
sider the matter further. 

The motion of B. A. Mitchell was 
passed to add the services of Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., to the other association 
benefits. Those who use these services 
will pay an amount additional to their 
regular dues. 

Herbert McDonough, Salem, was ap- 
pointed to act as administrator for the 
Oregon nursery control board. To 
date the state marketing agreement has 
been successful. 

Leaving Salem, the caravan of nurs- 
erymen wended its way to Portland, 
visiting two of the large nurseries at 
Woodburn and Canby en route. At 
Washington park, Portland, a group 
picture in an ideal natural setting was 
taken. A banquet was then tendered 
by the Portland Nursery Club and an 
inspection of the international rose 


test gardens followed. The last day 
also was timed for many to stay over 
and enjoy the rose show at the Port- 
land Auditorium and the rose festival. 


COOLEY’S RISE TO IRIS FAME. 


At the convention of the Pacific 
Coast Association of Nurserymen R. M. 
Cooley, of Cooley’s Gardens, Silverton, 
Ore., gave some interesting data on 
his success in the growing of quality 
irises. 

Starting his business in 1925 with a 
small stock of bearded (German) irises 


and a much smaller amount of capi 
tal, by concentrating almost exclu- 
sively on the iris, and on the better 


varieties, he built his stock up to some 
seventy-five choice names by 1928, and 
by earefully watching his purchases he 
made the business at all times “stand 
on its own feet.” 

In March, 1928, Cooley’s Gardens is- 
sued their first catalogue, and so care- 
fully was it edited and distributed that 
it brought in orders which took at least 
one-half of the then modest stock to 


fill. The returns from this venture were 
reinvested in a larger list and even 
better varieties of iris, and more 


ground was purchased on which to grow 
them. 

In 1930 still further progress 
made. Some ten of the choicest irises 
described in that year’s catalogue were 
sold at $50 each, and many others at 
from $40 down to $25 each. So good 
were the returns that some $2,000 addi 
tional was invested in stock, and the 
choicest varieties from all sections of 
the United States were secured. 

During 1931 Mr. Cooley made a sec- 
ond eastern trip and issued a special 
iris catalogue. He also put out a spe 
cial March catalogue listing bulbs for 
that month only at from $1 to $10. 
This venture did not prove so profitable, 
as the banks began closing about that 
time and his customers’ money was well 
tied up. 

While many other growers practically 
ceased advertising early in 1932, Mr. 
Cooley went strongly into color adver 
tising. In that year he had some 6,000 
varieties, and he doubled the _ stock, 
getting ready for the potential market 
of 1933. He got through that year in 
much better shape than he had antici- 
pated, and 1934 was a good year. With 
an inerease to seven acres of plants, 
Cooley’s Gardens became listed among 


was 
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then 


the half-dozen largest growers in 
United States. The gardens 
reached a book value of $30,000. 
Mr. Cooley, Sr., one of Oregon’s pio- 
neer farmers, for a number of years now 
devoted his entire efforts to 
culture, while his son has made an in- 
tensive study of the best merchandising 
methods, proving that his heavy ex. 
penditures for color advertising in na- 


has iris 


tional mediums have brought results 
far beyond his most ardent expecta- 
tions. The 1935 catalogue contains 


forty-eight pages, with colored illustra- 
tions on fifteen pages. F. K. H 





PATENT APPLE AND ORANGE. 


Plant patents were recently granted 
an apple and an orange, report Rumn.- 
ler, Rummler & Woodworth, patent law- 
yers of Chicago: 

No. 125. Apple. Edgar W. Hartman, Cash- 
town, Pa., assignor, by direct and mesne assign 
ments, of one-fourth to Buntings’ Nurseries, In 
Selbyville, Del.; one-fourth to Waynesboro Nurs 
eries, Inc., Waynesboro, Va., and one-fourth to 
Harrisons’ Nurseries, Inc., Berlin, Md. One 
claim. An apple, being a sport of York Imperial 
having substantially the same characteristics of 
size, shape, flavor and keeping qualities as the 
York Imperial, but distinguished therefrom in 
color, which is a deep purplish carmine almost 
uniformly covering the surface of the apple and 
showing pale or russet dots distributed over the 
surface of the apple with fair uniformity. 

No. 126. Orange Tree. Roy Robertson, Red 
lands, Cal., assignor to Armstrong Nurseries, On- 
tario, Cal. One claim. A variety of navel orange 
tree characterized particularly by its heavier and 
more uniform production of fruits of the Wash 
ington navel variety, but occurring in clusters 
and maturing two to three weeks earlier. 





C. P. Watton, who established the 
Walton Nurseries, at Muscatine, Ia., in 
1925, died recently. He is survived by 
his widow and two sons, Parker and Jess 


THE North-Eastern Forestry Co., 
Cheshire, Conn., recently donated a quan 
tity of trees and shrubs for the land 
seaping of a C. C. C. camp at East 
Hartland, Conn. 


DALLAS, TEX., as the scene for the 
1936 convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen is the aim of 
members of the industry in the great 
southwest. W. V. Henson, Tyler, Tex., 
president of the Southwestern Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, plans to have his 
organization, which will meet June 19 
and 20, adopt a resolution extending an 
invitation to the A. A. N., which will 
meet this year at Cincinnati July 16 to 
18, to convene at Dallas in July, 1936, 
during the Texas centennial celebration. 





Some of the Members of the Pacific Coast Association of Nurserymen at Test Gardens at Portland, Ore., Last Week. 
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JUNE 15, 1935 


Trade Reports on Spring Sales 


Great Improvement in Volume of Stock Moved This Season 
Is Generally Shown by Statements of Leading Nursery Firms 


NEARLY DOUBLE LAST SPRING. 


We are pleased to say that our busi- 
ness this spring was only short a few 
hundred dollars of being 100 per cent 
better than last spring. 

We are well pleased and anticipate 
a good fall season. Most large sur- 
pluses have disappeared. — 

C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Ind. 





PRICE COMPETITION HURTS. 


The inquiries for our class of hardy 
plants — rhododendrons, azaleas, kal- 
mias, ete.—increased decidedly this 
spring, but because of prices below cost 
of production offered by some nurs- 
eries, which we would not meet, our 
sales were not satisfactory; further- 
more, We were up against persons who 
trucked plants to many sections of the 
country and sold them at almost any 
price offered. 

We have had fine growing weather 
this spring, and our plants have put 
on a beautiful and most satisfactory 
growth. Linville Nurseries, 

Linville, N. C. 





LONG SEASON, RECORD VOLUME. 


We have had an exceptionally long 
digging season, about ninety-five days 
compared to sixty days in 1934. Sales 
at present have slowed down consider- 
ably. However, we are still moving 
balled materials. 

The volume of stock moved has been 
a record-breaker. Prices have not been 
entirely satisfactory. There has been 
less tendency on the part of buyers to 
price shop. Thus, we trust that liquida- 
tions will soon be over, and that the 
nursery trade will be able to realize a 
fair profit on its products. 

Fairview Evergreen Nurseries, 
Fairview, Pa. 





BETTER PRICES IN OHIO. 


Business this spring, frankly, was not 
so good as we had anticipated along in 
the winter. However, we have had a 
small improvement over a year ago in 
dollar volume, and on the average we 
have received probably a twenty per 
cent increase in price. Fruit, of course, 
has been one of the best items, clean- 
ing out in good shape at excellent 
prices. Ornamentals held at a little bet- 
ter price, except for evergreens and 
shade trees, which were very slow to 
sell at any price. The shrub, perennial 
and rose business was very gratifying, 
and we have cleaned up our storage the 
best of any year in the last seven or 
eight. 

The season was one of the best we 
have ever experienced to accomplish 
our work, starting early and continuing 
late, and we were held up a minimum 
by rain and other weather conditions. 
The season has turned dry during the 
last two weeks, but we do not think 
this is going to be damaging to the 
plantings, inasmuch as they were made 
early this year. Cole Nursery Co., 

Painesville, O. 


PRETTY WELL SATISFIED. 


While we didn’t clean up so well as 
we expected to this spring, we are 
pretty well satisfied. Conditions are 
not what they should be in this section 
of the country. 

Our fruit trees cleaned up, but orna- 
mentals, evergreens and shade trees 
did not go so well. We have not had 
any government business to amount to 
anything, but we feel if conditions im- 
prove the coming season, trade will 
come back. Anyway, we've got to hope 
for the best. C. R. Burr & Co., 

Manchester, Conn. 





SHORTAGES WILL HELP PRICES. 


somewhat 
than the 


Our spring trade was 
heavier in all departments 
past few years. Prices were better, 
especially on fruits. Much surplus 
evergreen stock was still sold at de- 
moralizing prices, and it is this condi- 
tion more than any other that is pre- 
venting nurserymen from making a fair 
profit. 

There will be numerous shortages in 
fruit plants for another vear, and some 
items of deciduous ornamentals are not 
too plentiful in medium sizes. These 
factors will be a decided help in raising 
price levels to normal. 

W. N. Scarff’s Sons, 
New Carlisle, O. 





EVERGREENS MOVE IN WEST. 


Our sales this year have been good. 
There has been a large demand for 
lining-out stock and the smaller balled 
sizes of evergreens for shipment. On 
account of comparatively favorable 
weather conditions, the sales have con- 
tinued well into the spring. And the 
outlook for fall business in ornamentals 
is promising well, as requests are al- 
ready coming in for catalogues. On 
account of desirable climatic conditions 
in western Oregon, evergreens, azaleas 
and rhododendrons can be shipped from 
our nursery most seasons every month 
of the year except July and August, 
thus extending the moving season mate- 
rially. 

The depression has been and still is 
felt by nurserymen of the Pacific coast, 
but an upward trend is being noted, 
and nurserymen who had allowed stocks 
to become depleted are again beginning 
to stock up so that they will be ready 
for the business that we believe lies 
ahead. Sherwood Nursery Co., 

Portland, Ore. 





THE Joseph P. Youdath Nurseries, 
Painesville, O., have opened a sales lot 
at 17441 Grand River avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 


N. I. W. Kriex, of the Cottage Gar- 
dens, Lansing, Mich., reports a great- 
er interest in newer things is being 
shown. Peonies are coming to the fore- 
ground, replacing low shrubs. More and 
more interest appears in landscaping 
back vards. Flowering trees are gaining 
in favor over some varieties of ever 
greens, 


NOVELTIES BRING BIG SALES. 


We are very glad to report an in- 
crease in total sales of nearly thirty 
per cent this year over last year. The 
months of April and May yielded sev- 
eral times as much business as the cor- 
responding months of 1934. In fact, 
with the exception of 1928 and 1929, 
these were the best we ever had. 

Three years ago we decided to change 
the nature of our growing department, 
the Clarke Nursery, by gradually drop- 
ping all our common lines and turning 
it into a nursery devoted entirely to 
new things, specialties and searece, diifi- 
cult items. We are now scouting all 
over the world for good items in pur- 
suance of this program, which is now 
well under way. 

W. B. Clarke & Co., 

San Jose, Cal. 





DOLLAR VOLUME UP ONE-THIRD. 


Our business this spring has been un- 
usually good. We have received at 
least one thousand orders more than 
we received for the spring of 1934, and 
in dollars and cents our business in 
creased about thirty-seven per cent, so 
that is not a bad showing. All told, 
we have received and shipped 11,000 
orders, It has been an excellent spring 
for delivering nursery stock. The 
weather has been cool, and conditions 
have been extremely favorable. 

Young stock in the nursery is mak 
ing a fine growth, and we shall come on 
the market next fall with about 150,000 
apples of the leading commercial varie- 
ties and 250,000 peaches. Our entire 
budding this summer will consist of 
about one-half million trees, 

Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, 
Princess Anne, Md. 





BUYING AGAIN IN OKLAHOMA, 


We are glad to report that our busi- 
ness this year has been better than any 
year since 1930. We are also enjoying 
a longer season this spring, because of 
the late rains and cool weather. We 
have had less loss on plants from han- 
dling on account of our splendid sea- 
son, 

We planted a large number of shade 
trees that measure eight to sixteen 
inches in caliper and have planted over 
800 native cedars from six to thirty 
feet high. We expect to lose one to two 
per cent of these native trees, but un- 
less we have some hot winds, our loss 
this year will be far less than that. 

This last season we added to our nurs- 
ery a department of lawn renovation 
service that has helped to bridge in the 
gaps of the nonpaying time of the year. 
We also install lawn sprinkler systems, 
and for the past few years people have 
felt these such a luxury that that part 
of our business has been nearly idle. 
This year we have installed two sys- 
tems and plan to put in several more 
soon. This makes us feel that people 
are spending better than they have 
been for years. 

Woods Nursery, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Coming Events 


Southwestern and A. A. N. 


SOUTHWESTERN PROGRAM. 


The schedule of 
eighteenth annual convention of the 
Southwestern Association of Nursery- 
men June 19 and 20 at the Baker hotel, 
Mineral Wells, Tex., was recently re- 
leased. The announcement is made that 
the registration fee will be $1 per mem- 
ber, payment of which will allow at- 
tendance at all of the regular social 
affairs, including the banquet and dance 
Wednesday evening, June 19. Both 
members and nonmembers should regis- 
ter. Only members in good standing— 
with all dues paid to date—will be 
permitted to vote at the business ses- 
sions. 

June 18, the day before the conven- 
tion opens, there will be a lake party 
for nurserymen. Fishing, boating and 
dancing will be included on the pro- 
gram. A fish dinner will be served 
in the evening by the chef of the Baker 


activities for the 


hotel at a nominal cost. Cars will 
leave the hotel for the lake about 2 
p. m. 


No meeting of the credit group will 
be held, but an executive meeting of 
the association is scheduled for 8 p. m. 
June 18. The complete program follows: 


JUNE 19, 9:30 A. M. 

Opening of convention. 

Invocation, by Dr. W. W. Chancellor, pastor 
if the First Baptist church, Mineral Wells, Tex. 

Address of welcome, by Mayor D. C. Harris of 
Mineral Wells. 

esponse, by E. L. Baker, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Address of president, by W. V. Henson, Tyler, 


ex. 

Report of secretary-treasurer, by Mrs. Thomas 
Bell Foster, Houston, Tex. 

Report of legislative committee, by W. C. 
Griffing, chairman, Beaumont, Tex. 

“The Advisability of Having a State Asso- 
clation- as Other States Now Have,’’ by W. C. 
Griffing. 

General discussion, Everyone will be given 
a chance to discuss each report. Come prepared 
to give your ideas and listen to ours. 

Lunch. Lunch will be served to everyone who 
wishes for 75 cents per plate each day. 

JUNE 19, 2 P.M. 


“Nursery Stock versus Forest-grown Trees,"’ 
by Mrs. C. B. Whitehead, Fort Worth 

_“‘Hardy Native Varieties for Il'lanting in 
Texas,"’ by J. L. Gubbles, Austin, Tex. 


‘Relativity of Nurserymen to Landscape Ar- 
chitects,’’ by Miss Wilma Gunter, Beaumont. 

Talk by a representative of the federal hous- 
ing administration. 

Report of committee on revision 
tion, by J. M. Ramsey, chairman, 

Discussion. 


of constitu- 
Austin. 


JUNE 19, 7:30 P. M. 
_, Banquet. J. B. Baker will be toastmaster. 
The program is being arranged by G. E. Cannon, 
Mineral Wells. A short address by a represen- 
tative from the Texas central centennial head 
quarters, Dallas, will be heard. Dancing follows 
the banquet. 

JUNE 20, 7:45 A. M. 


The members of the executive committee and 
chairmen of all committees will be guests of 
the secretary for breakfast. 


Opening of convention session. 

_ “Grapes,’’ by Mrs. Minnie S. Munson, Denison, 
Tex. 

Report of nominating committee and announce- 
ment concerning convention city for 1936. 

: Services that a Nurseryman Can Render the 
fee, by J. F. Rosborough, College Station, 
ex. 

an from Oklahoma, by Leo Conard, Stigler, 
’kla. 

News from Louisiana, by J. 0. 
Shreveport, La. 

Introduction of agricultural commissioners and 
chief inspectors of Louisiana, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas and Texas. 

“The Department of Agriculture and Its Rela 
tion to the Nurserymen,"’ by Del Curto, 
chief nursery inspector, Austin. 

JUNE 20, 2 P. M. 
_ Report of freight rates committee, by George 
Verhalen, Scottsville, Tex., chairman. As part 
of its report, this committee will present R. T. 


Lambert, Jr., 


nr of the M-K-T railroad freight depart- 
ment. 
i “The Coiperative Association,” by Edward 
Teas, Houston. 

Review of the New Deal, by Frank L. Bertsch- 
ler, park superintendent, Beaumont. 


Introduction of new officers 
Report of resolutions committee. 


Conventions Hold Interest 


TEXAS IN 1936? 


Extending the true hospitality of the 
south, particularly typical of Texans, 
the nurserymen of the state of Texas 
through W. V. Henson, president of the 
Southwestern Association of Nursery- 
men, will extend an invitation to the 
American Association of Nurserymen 
to meet in Dallas in July, 1936, during 
the Texas centennial celebration. 

With the increased magnitude of the 
rose fields of east Texas, and oil fields, 
park and highway developments and 
modern landscaping, the nurserymen of 
Texas join the whole state in the cele- 
bration of its one hundredth birthday 
anniversary and believe the nursery- 
men of the entire United States will 
enjoy attending their big party. The 
centennial exposition will be held in 
Dallas; however, the whole state, with 
all its glamour and richness of history 
and development, invites visitors to all 
cities of Texas. 

The American Association of Nurs- 
erymen has held its conventions in the 
west, east and middle states, so why 
should it not experience something dif- 
ferent—a real thrill—by coming to the 
southwest, the Longhorn state, Texas? 


Changes. 
Not since the early twentieth century 
has the national association met in 
Texas. There has been marked growth 


in the past few years; those persons 
whe visited the southwest earlier will 
see many changes. They might have 
trudged in the muddy streets of Dallas 
on the former visit. Dallas is now one 
of the leading cities in America, rival- 
ing New York. Dallas gives the world 
a clean city of the south, where build- 
ings are unsmirched by coal dust or 
soot, where the citizens are looking for- 
ward to building an ever greater Dallas 
for Texas. 

Dallas has $30,000,000 worth of hotel 
rooms in which to house visitors at the 
Texas centennial central exposition and 
thousands of visitors to a convention. 
It has more than 5,000 acres of parks. 
It is the financial and commercial cen- 
ter of the southwest; it is the center 
for eleven railroads and has four inter- 
urban lines. It is the aviation center 
in the section and has more than 700 
manufacturing establishments. 


Colorful History. 


With the reign of unity under the 
stars and stripes, the state of Texas 
celebrates its one hundredth birthday 
anniversary as the one big state of the 
United States. Under six flags, the old 
history of the state is colorful and full 
of romance and grandeur. The history 
of the state is as interesting as any 
novel ever published. 

The Texas centennial central exposi- 
tion will present a picture of Texas to- 
day. From the wilderness inherited 
from our forefathers, the exposition 
will show the growth of cotton farms, 
live stock ranges, garden products, min- 
eral and oil productions and many other 
sources of wealth which bring the 
state’s average annual income to the 
two billion-dollar mark. 

About $25,000,000 in buildings will 
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be constructed to show this new pie- 
ture, with its diversified climate, farms, 
production of minerals, manufacturing, 
fishing, hunting, shipping, health re- 
sorts, pleasure resorts, parks and play- 
grounds—a picture complete with the 
progress of this great state. 

“Welcome” on the doorway, “Home 
Sweet Home” upon the wall express the 
atmosphere preserved in Texas and the 
great southwest. It is the land where 
the hospitality of the south blends with 
the color of the golden west. 

More and more is Texas coming to 
the lead in furnishing publie key men, 
Vice-president Garner is a Texan. Jesse 
Jones is a native son, head of the 
R. F. C. Senators Connally, Sheppherd 
and Dies are foremost in their advance. 
ment of ideas for the United States, 
Besides these celebrities, think of the 
industries which are going ahead in the 
state—industries concerned with oil, 
cotton, wool, lumber, rice, citrous 
fruits, roses and cattle. 

Think of what you will see, what you 
will learn, what your presence will 
mean and what Texas is offering in 
1936! Walter C. Griffing. 








NORTH CAROLINA MEETING. 


The North Carolina Association of 
Nurserymen will hold its third annual 
meeting at Raleigh, N. C., Wednesday, 
June 26, at the Sir Walter hotel. Presi- 
dent W. T. Hanner, of the North State 
Nurseries, Julian, will preside. 

Election of officers and talks by nurs- 
erymen and horticulturists of the North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, will 
constitute the one-day program. A field 
trip to the horticultural experimental 
garden at the state college has also 
been arranged. 

The North Carolina Association of 
Nurserymen includes forty active mem- 
bers and is affiliated with the American 
Association of Nurserymen. 


R. W. Leiby, Sec’y. 





NEW MICHIGAN SECRETARY. 


J. P. Goodhue, formerly of Monroe, 
Mich., is now engaged in work with the 
United States government service in 
New York city. 

Ralph I. Coryell has been appointed 
secretary-treasurer of the Michigan As- 
sociation of Nurserymen to fill the un- 
expired term of Mr. Goodhue. 

Mr. Coryell is general manager of the 
Coryell Nursery, Birmingham, Mich., 
and has been associated with that firm 
since its incorporation in 1915. He grad- 
uated from Michigan State College in 
1914 and during the World war saw ac- 
tive service in France in the American 
air service. 

He feels that there is a definite field 
for state and regional associations in the 
trade, apart from the activities covered 
by the national association. In the 
period of reconstruction ahead there is 
need for the fullest codperation among 
the individual members of the trade to 
improve business and service, he says. 





WOMEN’S GROUP ELECTS. 


The Woman’s Organization of Allied 
Florists and Nurserymen of Cincinnati 
elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year. Mrs. C. B. Jones, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Julius Baer, vice-president; 
Mrs. Car] Rutenschroer, secretary, and 
Mrs. Harry Gray, treasurer. 

The annual picnic and card party will 
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“Charlie” Perkins. 


be held in Natorp’s woods June 20. 
Members and guests are invited. Please 
make reservations by calling Mrs. Alex 
Jstendarp, East 2760, or Mrs. William 
A. Natorp, Jefferson 1377. 

Mrs. William A. Natorp. 





AA.N. BASEBALL STARS. 


An important entertainment feature 
of the opening program for the con- 
vention of the American Association 
of Nurserymen at Cincinnati will be 
the baseball game scheduled between 
the Southern Colonels and the North- 
ern Yankees on the afternoon of July 
15. To impress on the trade the type 
of baseball they will see on that after- 
noon, convention headquarters at Cin- 
cinnati has sent out photographs of 
two leading baseball players, “Johnny” 
Fraser, of the Southern Colonels, and 
“Charlie” H. Perkins, of the North- 
ern Yankees. The line-up of the two 
teams, with Wilbur Siebenthaler um- 
piring, is as follows: 

SOUTHERN NORTHERN 
COLONELS YANKEES 
John Armstrong (Cal.) 1b Kid Flemer (N. J.) 


Louis Hillenmeyer 2b Willard Harrison 
(Ky.) (Ohio) 

Texas Baker 3b =E. S. Welch (Iowa) 
(Fort Worth) 

Bob Chasem (Ala.) ss E. C. Hilborn (N.D.) 

Paul Stark rf Big Ben Greening 


(La., Miss.) (Mich.) 

Johnny Fraser (Ala.) If Charlie H. Perkins 
Bill Boyd (Tennessee) cf Don Wy am (Mass.) 
Kentucky Haag ci Al. Meehan (Penn.) 

(Jeffersontown) 

Lester (Dizzy) Lovett p Ollie (Daffy) Hobbs 
iN. J.) (Ind.) 

Other arrangements for a _ banner 
convention are progressing rapidly. 
President Lester Lovett was in Cin- 
cinnati last week making final prepa- 
rations. He stated his expectation that 
a large number would attend the con- 
vention because of the great importance 
of the revitalization plan which will 
be presented at the meeting. A large 
committee has been working on this 
plan since its initial presentation at 
New York a year ago. 

Arrangements for interesting trade 
exhibits are being made in accordance 
with the plan announced in the June 
1 issue of The American Nurseryman. 
Details can be obtained by those inter- 
ested from the secretary-treasurer of 
local arrangements, Edward A. Smith, 
Beechmont avenue, Cincinnati. 


LANDSCAPE MODEL HOME. 


New Jersey Group Active. 


Members of the North Jersey Metro- 
politan Association of Nurserymen May 
23 landseaped the model home at Pat- 
erson, N. J., which was to be the door 
prize at the better housing exposition 
at the Paterson Armory June 10. 

At 8 o’elock the morning of May 23, 
the members arrived at the model 
home with trucks loaded with nursery 
stock and materials they were donating 
for planting the home. Some of them 
brought perennials, others evergreens, 
still others screened topsoil or sod or 
stone. Paul Hoverman, Ridgewood, or- 
ganized the workers, and evergreens 
were planted around the front and 
side of the house and flowering shrubs 
at the rear and down the side of the 
vard, with an evergreen’ barberry 
hedge at the back, an evergreen plant- 
ing at each corner. A weeping cut- 
leaf birch was set in front of the house. 
By noon, the planting was finished, 
and after lunch the men all graded the 
topsoil and laid 2,000 square feet of 
sod. The association emblem was dis- 
played on each side of the entrance 
to the house. 


Float Heads Parade. 


A few days later, May 27, eleven 
members of the association met at the 
home of Mr. Hoverman, to decorate his 
rack truck for a float for the parade 
to be held May 28 in connection with 
the housing exposition. The sides, 
front and rear, as well as the cab and 
hood, were covered with spruce and 
pine; in back of the cab were seven 
specimen evergreens, the burlapped 
balls masked with spruce branches; at 
the rear were two well sheared speci- 
mens, one at each corner. The whole 
truck was edged with Siberian wall- 
flowers, and at the center was built a 
pyramid, which was filled with peat 
moss, and in this were planted coral- 
bells. Along each side stretched a 











“Johnny” Fraser. 


banner, with the name and emblem of 
the association. The morning of the pa 
rade, the final work was done on the 
float by Carl Schmidt, who worked 
Spirea Vanhouttei and weigela into the 
spruce and pine, and oriental poppies 
into the spruce which covered the roof 
of the eab. The float was chosen to 
head the parade and four children 
dressed in white threw flowers from the 
float to the spectators. 

June 5, the association held a regular 
meeting, when G. G. Nearing, Ridge- 
wood, made application for member 
ship. Mr. Hoverman was given a ris 
ing vote of thanks for his work in or 
ganizing the association’s part in the 
better housing exposition. 

Then the members plunged into plans 
for the association’s exhibit at the ex 
position, which embraced a planting of 
1,100 square feet at the entrance, the 








Edw. A. Smith, 
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space being divided into four sections 
—for evergreens, flowering shrubs, 
rockery plants and perennials. At the 
hall end of the display was a booth of 
cut flowers inclosed by a Cape Cod 
fence; there, two members were sta- 
tioned throughout the show. Each 
member donated a share of the stock. 

The next meeting is scheduled for 
July 17, at the new Bridge Grove, Fair- 
view avenue, Paramus, N. J. 

William Halliey, See’y. 





MAIL-ORDER NURSERY. 


Occupies Three Buildings. 


The modern mail-order firm in the 
horticultural field is an establishment 
in which coérdinated efforts, use of eco- 
nomical equipment, close attention to 
market conditions and buying trends, 
merchandising and advertising ability 
as shown in the mailing pieces used and 
a general high executive capacity in 
the managing personnel are only a few 
of the major requirements for success- 
ful operation. That these factors are 
clearly represented in the organization 
operated at Galesburg, Mich., by the 
Burgess Seed & Plant Co. is some ex- 
planation of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the business during the twen- 
ty-one vears that have elapsed since its 
founding. 

The 1935 edition of the Burgess cata- 
logue, which totaled 1,050,000 copies, 
lists a comprehensive selection of veg- 
etable and flower seeds, bulbs, peren- 
nials, shrubs, fruit and shade trees and 
house plants in its 128 pages. Novel- 
ties in all iines have good representa- 
tion and add greatly to the interest of 
the catalogue. 

Three large buildings are owned and 
occupied by the firm. These include a 
2-story brick office building, with adja- 
cent storage quarters; a seed ware- 
house, and a 2-story brick packing and 
storage building for handling nursery 
material chiefly. In addition, a large 
acreage is used for growing plant stock. 

At the main office, efficient handling 
of orders, which have reached a peak 
of about 7,000 in a single day, is evi- 
dent. Letters as they are received are 
first opened by an electric cutting de- 
vice, remittances are removed and re- 
corded and the orders are then distrib- 
uted among women who verify prices, 
fill out separate blanks for stock to be 
shipped from other locations and make 
a permanent record of the order. 


Complete Card File. 


An unusually complete card file of all 
customers is maintained. A name is 
eliminated if no order is placed by the 
individual in a period of three years. 
Working with the files is speeded tre- 
mendously by frequent index dividers. 
The cards are filed according to states, 
and the dividers sometimes carry into 
four letters, in addition to which are 
classifications according to certain com- 
mon names and large cities. Some of 
the alphabet groups have as many as 
720 divisions. Cards of buyers of bulbs 
and roses are specially marked, to fa- 
cilitate mailing special lists of these 
items. 

During the rush season, two sets of 
large seed packet racks are used, to 
draw from in filling orders. These racks 
contain pockets for holding numerous 
packets of a kind, arranged alphabeti- 
cally, from which the order filler as- 
sembles the necessary items. Weighing 


and grading devices are located near 
by, and a Brown Bag Co. seed packet 
filling machine is found a labor-saving 
piece of equipment. Printing of pack- 
ets, labels, forms, ete., is done in a print 
shop on the premises. 

Adjoining the office, quarters are pro- 
vided for storing small deciduous 
shrubs and vines. These are kept in 
partitioned racks, with their roots cov- 
ered by shingle tow. The temperature 
in the room, which is ventilated, re- 
mains slightly above freezing during 
the winter storage period, insulation 
being provided by a roof having three 
air chambers and 22-inch tile walls 
with seven air chambers in them, Next 
to the storage chamber is the packing 
section for the plants, while adjoining 
this space is the general mailing room. 

Proving a considerable economy in 
the shipping department is the general 
use of a special strong lightweight 
kraft box. This box has metal edges 
that are quickly applied by a machine 
manufactured by the National Metal 
Edge Box Co. A quantity of boxes in 
various sizes can be set up and then 
given reinforcement on the machine, 
which will take containers as large as 
12x12 inches square. Adjustment can 
readily be made to vary the length of 
the stripping used on the boxes. Firm 
crimping of the strip and cutting it are 
done in a jiffy. 


Light Boxes Save Postage. 


The boxes are extremely light, and 
this fact results in a tremendous sav- 
ing on postage. With certain sizes, the 
saving, in comparison with the mailing 
expense for corrugated containers, is 
almost equal to the cost of the box. 
For example, on a box costing 1% 
cents, one cent can be saved in postage. 
A variety of box types can be obtained 
in this material. Some of the one-piece 
containers have a special slot and flap 
that make a closure that is unusually 
secure. The edge reinforcement pre- 
vents crushing at the ends. Gummed 
tape is used for fastening also. 

Telescope-style boxes are also used, 
some of them having one-half made in 
corrugated fashion. These, too, are 
lighter than the ordinary corrugated 


shipping container and _ sufficiently 
strong. The kraft is resistant to mois- 
ture. Balled evergreens have been 


shipped in a 12x12x30-inch box, with 


a brace above the ball. 
Nursery Facilities. 


The nursery quarters of the firm are 
located only a little way from the office. 
Here are located trial grounds, a propa- 
gating house and a packing and storage 
building. A section of the first floor of 
the storage building has conveniently 
arranged racks for holding boxes about 
12x20 inches, in which stock for filling 
orders is held in slightly damp, rotted 
sawdust. Stock in these boxes is re- 
plenished from the field as needed. 
Each box holds a single variety and is 
labeled on the front with a tag. Plants 
will keep satisfactorily in this fashion 
from the beginning of the shipping sea- 
son to the end, it has been found. A 
recent addition to the nursery grounds 
is a rock wall planting. 

The business is conducted by H. W 
Burgess, who founded the establishment 
in 1914, and two sons, David E. Burgess 
and Elden H. Burgess. The last-named 
was one of the organizers and is presi- 
dent of the National Mail-order Nurs 
erymen’s Association. 
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PRESIDENT _ 


CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION 











CHARLES 8S. BURR. 


At the age of 28, Charles S. Burr is 
general manager of C. R. Burr & Co, 
Inc., Manchester, Conn., and president 
of the Connecticut Nurserymen’s Assgo- 
ciation, having been elected to the lat- 
ter position at the annual meeting of 
the organization a few months ago, 
Mr. Burr, while younger than most men 
who assume responsibilities such as he 
has, probably started earlier than 
others to gain the experience necessary 
to handle the jobs. 

At the age of 11 he became connected 
with the nursery business of his father 
by carrying water during summer vaca- 
tions from school. During the winters 
he worked in the nursery office after 
school hours. When he was about 14 he 
learned the art of tying buds and other 
nursery practices. At 16 he went to 
Culver, Ind., to attend the Culver Mili- 
tary Academy, but kept his connection 
with the nursery industry during the 
summer months by selling stock by 
house-to-house canvass in the state of 
Massachusetts. He continued such sell- 
ing during his early years as a student 
at Yale University, later selling to the 
wholesale trade. 

After graduating from Yale he went 
on the road for the Burr organization, 
principally in the Long Island section 
of New York, and in 1931 he became 
general sales manager of the Burr re- 
tail department. At the present time 
he is general manager of both the 
wholesale and retail division of the 
firm, which was established in 1898 and 
now has 600 acres in production in Con- 
necticut. His father, Clifford R. Burr, 
is president of the corporation. 

Mr. Burr has many other interests 
in addition to his nursery work. . Dur- 
ing his term at Yale University he re- 
ceived a commission as lieutenant in 
the United States Army reserve officers’ 
corps. He is treasurer of the Kiwanis 
Club at Manchester, Conn., and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Hartford County and Manchester Y. M. 
C. A. He is also vice-president of the 
United States Retail Association. 
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Spring-Flowering Shrubs and Trees 


Woody Plants That Came into Bloom in Late May 
in Central Ohio Are Described by L. C. Chadwick 


In localities where the climatie con- 
ditions are similar to those existing at 
Columbus, O., the month of May can 
well be termed the most floriferous for 
trees and shrubs. After the publica- 
tion of the rather large list of types 
blooming during early May in the pre- 
ceeding article, I now come to the most 
extensive list of flowering trees and 
shrubs that I have yet discussed. In 
order to keep these discussions up-to- 
date I shall mention in this article 
those plants observed in bloom in Co- 
lumbus during mid and late May. 

During mid-May (May 11-20) the fol- 
lowing plants came into flower, many 
persisting into June: Acer pseudopla- 
tanus, sculus hypocastanum, Azalea 
mollis, Berberis Thunbergii, Chionan- 
thus virginica, many cotoneasters, Cra- 
tegus Oxyacantha Paulii, Deutzia gra- 
cilis and Lemoinei, several evonymuses, 
Kolkwitzia amabilis, Lonicera Korol- 
kovii, Malus ioensis plena, tamarix, 
Viburnum americanum, dentatum, Opu- 
lus, Opulus sterile, Sieboldii, tomento- 
sum and tomentosum plicatum and sev- 
eral of the weigelas. 

Late May found in flower an equally 
large list of plants, including most of 
the colored-twig dogwoods and other 
species, such as Cornus alternifolia and 
paniculata, many species of crategus, 
Deutzia kalmieflora, Laburnum = vul- 
gare, Liriodendron Tulipifera, Lonicera 
Maackii podocarpa, Pyracantha coc- 
cinea, various species of physocarpus, 
Rhododendron ecarolinianum and Rho- 
dodendron catawbiense hybrids, Rosa 
rugosa and various hybrid teas, several 
species of spirea, Syringa villosa, Vi- 
burnum ecassinoides, dilatatum, Len- 
tago, pubescens affine, rhytidophyllum 
and venosum, Weigela Eva Rathke and 
Wistaria sinensis. Several others which 
I had not had an opportunity to ob- 
serve this year may also be added to a 
list of May-flowering plants. 

With so comprehensive a list it is 
impossible to discuss in detail many 
different ones. According to the prac- 
tice of the past few articles, some of 
the most important genera will be left 
until a later date. Here may be includ- 
ed the azaleas and rhododendrons, deut- 
zias, loniceras, flowering crabs, roses, 
lilacs and weigelas. Two other impor- 
tant genera, cotoneasters and vibur- 
nums, have been discussed in some de- 
tail in previous articles. From the 
many plants remaining in the foregoing 
lists, chionanthus, two species of cra- 
tegus, kolkwitzia, laburnum and five 
species of spirea may be chosen for 
discussion. This does not imply that 
they are more important ornamental 
plants than many of the others, but 
simply that their interest or cultural 


requirements warrant greater atten- 
tion. 

Chionanthus Virginica. 
Chionanthus virginica, the white 


fringe tree, usually varying in height 
from eight to fifteen feet, makes an 
excellent small tree for use in border 
plantings to give a contrast of height 
and size of foliage. The large, dark, 
somewhat glossy leaves are attractive 


throughout the summer and add a pleas- 
ingly bright yellow to the array of fall 
foliage colors. The white flowers, with 
drooping petals, are borne in loose 
panicles from buds near the ends of the 
past year’s wood. The blooming sea- 
son started this year about May 20 and 
continued well into June. Dark blue 
fruits are produced fairly abundantly 
in late August. In using this plant as 
a specimen or for the border one must 
choose between abundant flowers or 
fruits. Since the male and female flow- 
ers are normally borne on separate 
plants, only the plants with female 
flowers produce fruits. However, the 
male plant produces larger flowers and 
longer clusters. 

Growing in either sun or shade, the 
fringe tree prefers acid, moist but well 
drained, sandy loam soil. Objections 
raised in regard to the more extensive 
use of this plant include its slow growth 
and the difficulty often experienced in 
transplanting it. Propagation is best 
secured by stratifying the seeds over 
winter at a temperature of approxi- 
mately 40 degrees. If they can be held 
at this temperature for three to four 
months, germination will take place the 
first year. Grafting and layering may 
also be practiced. 


Crategus Cordata. 


One of the most effective hawthorns 
is the Washington hawthorn, Crategus 
cordata. Its habit of growth is upright 
to thirty feet, with a densely branched, 
round head. The branches bear many 
broad, triangular leaves, which are 
glossy throughout the summer, but turn 
to orange and scarlet in the fall. The 
flowers are white, about one-half inch 
across and borne in a many-flowered 
cluster. The variety’s most attractive 
feature is its scarlet, relatively small 
fruits, borne in large clusters and re- 
maining on the tree for the greater part 
of the winter. Consequently, because 
of these characteristics, the plant is at- 
tractive throughout the year. 

While the Washington hawthorn may 
be used as a specimen, it is more effec- 
tive when used in groups of three, five 
or seven. To give a variation of height 
to the shrubbery border it finds fre- 
quent use. With few exceptions, the 
hawthorns are not particular as to soil 
type or exposure. Propagation is best 
accomplished by seeds, which may or 
may not germinate the first vear if 
sown in well prepared beds in the fall 
or stratified over winter in boxes of 
sand and peat at a temperature of 
about 41 degrees. Good germination 
has resulted the first vear on several 
oceasions when the seeds were held at 
this temperature for about 
months, 

For brilliancy of bloom few plants 
can equal the small, double, scarlet 
flowers of Crategus Oxyacantha Paulii. 
Of much the same habit of growth as the 
Washington hawthorn, the Paul English 
hawthorn is smaller, usually not exceed- 
ing fifteen to eighteen feet. The leaves 
are smaller, dark green and lobed. Be- 
cause of the plant’s outstanding flowers 
it is probably best used as a specimen, 


seven 


although it would not be out of place 
at the back of the shrubbery border. 
The English hawthorn, Crategus Oxya- 
cantha, has often been used for hedge 
purposes, for which it is well adapted. 
Its single, white flowers and scarlet 
fruits are effective when the plants are 
used in groups. Propagation of the 
Paul variety is best accomplished by 
budding in late June and July onto 
seedlings of the species. Crategus mo- 
nogyna, also listed as the English haw- 
thorn, can be distinguished from Cra- 
tegus Oxyacantha by its larger size 
and the fact that the fruits have only 
one seed. C, Oxyacantha has two seeds 
in each fruit. 


Kolkwitzia Amabilis. 


Few shrubs have gained so wide- 
spread prominence as Kolkwitzia amab- 
ilis, called the beautybush, during the 
past ten years. With the shrub growing 
to a height of six or seven feet, its 
branches are spreading and arching, 
often nearly reaching the ground. The 
flowers resemble somewhat those of 
weigela and honeysuckle. Deep pink in 
bud, they open into a tubular, pale pink 
flower with a yellowish throat. The 
plant is more densely branched than 
the weigelas and is clothed with point- 
ed leaves from one to two and one-half 
inches long. Where given plenty of 
room to grow, the beautybush makes a 
more refined, symmetrical plant with 
less attention to pruning than is usu- 
ally secured with the majority of the 
weigelas. Best used in sunny locations 
and a fairly light, well drained soil, 
the beautybush will find use as a speci- 
men, border or foundation plant. 

A fine plant to combine with kolk- 
witzia is Lonicera Korolkovii, the blue- 
leaf honeysuckle. With the plants flow- 
ering at the same time, the flowers and 
foliage make a pleasing combination. 
Because of the slight tenderness of the 
lonicera, it may be well to use it in 
partially protected places whenever 
possible. Propagation may be by soft- 
wood or hardwood cuttings or seeds. 


Laburnum Vulgare. 


Because of their doubtful hardiness 
in northern localities the laburnums 
have not been used extensively. Mostly 
small trees, from ten to twenty-five feet 
in height, they are attractive, with 
their green twigs, clover-like leaves in 
threes and yellow flowers in drooping 
clusters in late May and June. Hardier 
than the golden chain, Laburnum vul- 
gare, is the Seotch laburnum, L, al- 
pinum, distinguished by its glabrous 
foliage and later bloom. A new type 
which has recently found its way into 
the trade is known as Laburnum Vossii. 
It appears to be considerably hardier 
than L. vulgare and has larger flowers. 

The laburnums may be used as speci- 
mens and as accent plants in the bor- 
der and, furthermore, to  espalier 
against walls, For best results the 
laburnums should be given a fairly 
light, well drained soil of neutral or 
alkaline reaction. Partially protected 
locations are best, and considerable at- 
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tention will have to be given the plants 
when first transplanted to keep them 
free from borers. One of the easiest 
and most satisfactory methods of prop- 
agation is by softwood cuttings taken 
early in July and handled in sand in a 
hotbed in the usual way. About six 
weeks will be required to root them. 
Seedage and graftage may also be em- 
ployed. 


Some May-flowering Spirzas. 


Among the spireas blooming from mid 
to late May are S. Bumalda Froebeli, 
S. nipponica rotundifolia, 8S. Reevesiana 
(cantoniensis), S. trichocarpa and S. 
Vanhouttei. Spirea Vanhouttei is the 
first of these to bloom and it is so well 
known that it needs no further com- 
ment here. Blooming only a few days 
later is Spirea Reevesiana, Reeves 
spirea, one of the parents of and, wher- 
ever hardy, superior to S. Vanhouttei. 
The leaves of the Reeves spirea are 
narrower, longer and bluish green and 
remain on the plant later in the fall. 
Its flowers are pure white and larger, 


last longer and are borne in a more 
showy manner. Double-flowering forms 
are known. In habit of growth it is 


much like Spirea Vanhouttei. While 
the Reeves spirea is said to be some- 
what tender, it has proved satisfactory 
in Columbus during the past six years. 
Even the cold winter of 1933-34 did not 
pause objectionable injury. After a late 
spring freeze this year, Vanhoutte 
spirea was much more severely injured 
than S. Reevesiana. The injury was so 
great with S. Vanhouttei that it 
bloomed poorly, while S. Reevesiana 
was a mass of bloom and all that could 
be desired. Nurserymen will do well to 
pay more attention to S. Reevesiana. 
Coming into bloom a few days later 
than S. Reevesiana are two species that 
are much alike, S. nipponica and S. 
trichocarpa. The big Nippon spirea, S. 
nipponica rotundifolia, is more com- 
monly planted than the species because 
of its larger, pure white flowers. The 
dark green leaves, which remain late in 
the fall, are nearly oval with a few 
teeth toward the apex. It grows to a 
height of about eight feet, with rather 
stiff, spreading branches. The Korean 
spirea, S. trichocarpa, is similar except 
for its somewhat smaller size and larger, 
longer, pointed leaves with a few teeth 
toward the tip. Both of these types are 
showy when in flower and certainly are 
equal, if not superior, to the Vanhoutte 
spirea. The last of this group to flower 
is Spirea Bumalda Froebeli. Reaching 
about three feet in height, it is some- 


what larger than the better known 
variety, Anthony Waterer, and blooms 
about two weeks earlier. The flower 


color is similar, bright pinkish red. Be- 
cause of its more vigorous habit of 
growth and greater hardiness, it is usu- 
ally considered superior to Anthony 
Waterer. 

These spireas may be used in various 
ways. The Vanhoutte, Reeves, Korean 
and big Nippon spirwas can be used for 
background in the border planting and 
near the front in larger masses. The 
Reeves and Froebel spiras are perhaps 
the best for foundation plantings. All 
may be used as specimens, and the Van- 
houtte spirea is often used as a hedge, 
to which purpose it is fairly well adapt- 
ed. These spireas require no special 
soil and all tolerate shade. The more 
tender types should be given partial 
protection. Propagation may be easily 
accomplished by softwood or hardwood 
euttings. 
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New Strawberries 


Two Originations of United States Department 
of Agriculture Hold Promise for Eastern Section 


The Dorsett and Fairfax varieties 
will revolutionize the strawberry in- 
dustry on the Del-Mar-Va eastern shore 
peninsula, declares G. Hale Harrison, 
of Harrisons’ Nurseries, Berlin, Md. 

For several decades the peninsula was 
the largest commercial strawberry- 
growing section of the United States, 
but it has been rapidly losing its im- 
portance during the past several years. 
It reached its height of importance 
when Klondyke was a famous early 
berry and Gandy was the outstanding 


late berry, with other varieties of 
lesser importance. 
Unfortunately, both Klondyke and 


Gandy have become materially weak- 
ened in strains, the berries are smaller 
than normal and each has lost its heavy 
production qualifications, thus making 
it unprofitable and unsatisfactory to 
grow. 

In most of the strawberry sections 
of the peninsula, Klondyke and Gandy 
were extensively grown, both being 
wonderful long distance shippers under 
refrigeration in cars, being safely and 
profitably shipped on long hauls, such 
as to Montreal, Que.; Toronto, Ont.; 
Bangor, Me.; Tampa, Fla., and Chicago. 
Other varieties have been grown in 
large acreages since, such as Mission- 
ary, Blakemore, Premier, Big Joe, Ches- 
apeake and Lupton, but none of these 
varieties has the long-distance carrying 
qualifications in cars under refrigera- 
tion as had Klondyke and Gandy. It 
was necessary to market these other 
varieties in sections not so far distant, 
hence the reason that in the past few 
years the majority of the strawberries 
grown on the peninsula have been dis- 
tributed by trucks instead of by rail- 
road. 


Will Permit Enlarged Market. 


Before this section can ever regain 
its past importance in strawberry cul- 
ture, it is necessary that it grow those 
varieties which have berries of large 
size and high red color, being firm 
enough to withstand long hauls by both 
the railroads and trucks, in order to get 
the proper distribution, which in turn 
will advance the price of strawberries 
and give the growers a satisfactory 
profit. 

The prices on strawberries are higher 
today than they have been at any other 
time during the depression, but this is 
due to a shortage in acreage planted to 
strawberries in other sections as well as 
on the peninsula and also to better busi- 
ness conditions. 

The Dorsett and Fairfax strawberries 
are the two varieties which will come 
as near correcting the present unsatis- 
factory condition as any variety known 
today. 


Characteristics. 


Dorsett is the most outstanding early 
strawberry ever introduced. It was 
originated by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Bell, Md. Dor- 
sett berries average large in size, which 
is a prime factor, and have light red- 
colored berries of unusually good flavor. 
It yields large crops and its first pick- 


ing in this section was May 23 this 


vear. Dorsett berries are firm and hold 
in good condition when shipped long 
distances. 

Fairfax is somewhat similar to Dor. 
sett, also being originated by the Unit. 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
The color is a deep, full red. The flavor 
is rich and sweet. Fairfax berries are 
exceptionally firm, making them ideal 
long-distance shippers. Fairfax makes 
a large plant and produces bumper 
crops of large berries. It is one of the 
most productive strawberry varieties 
grown and has established record-break. 
ing sales on the leading markets. The 
first picking of Fairfax in this section 
was May 25 this season. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
all commercial strawberry growers 
should personally examine both the Dor- 
sett and Fairfax varieties in the ripen. 
ing season; they will be amazed as to 
the qualifications of both of these varie- 
ties. The fruit buyers are favorably 
impressed with these varieties, and it 
is advisable when planting next March 
to devote a large percentage of the new 
acreage to Dorsett and Fairfax for cash 
profits. 





BLACKBERRIES IN FLORIDA. 


Few Varieties Succeed. 


Most varieties of blackberries and 
dewberries grown in northern or west- 
ern states have proved disappointing 
when planted in Florida in that they 
are not so thrifty nor so productive as 
desired. Many soon die outright, while 
others fail to set an appreciable quan- 
tity of fruit. Of the many varieties of 
berries tested at the Florida experi- 
ment station, the Marvel, Advance, Me- 
Donald and Dallas, in the order named, 
have shown the best results in vigor of 
growth and quantity of fruit, according 
to Harold Mowry, assistant director of 
the station. The Youngberry and Ness- 
berry are superior in quality, but owing 
to the comparatively small yield of the 
latter in test plantings it has little com- 
mercial merit. The Youngberry merits 
trial in all parts of the state. Present 
plantings probably consist mainly of 
the Marvel and Youngberry varieties. 

No raspberry of the well known vari- 
eties seems adapted to Florida’s soils 
and climatie conditions. The Van Fleet 
has been fruited and probably offers 
the most promise of available varieties. 
The so-called Yellow-Jacket, Rubus 
ellipticus, a  yellow-fruited variety, 
thrives and fruits prolifically in the 
southern areas, but is of decidedly in- 
ferior quality. 

Blackberries will make a_ thrifty 
growth on a wide variety of soil types 
if adequate moisture is present. A soil 
plentifully supplied with organic mat- 


ter and well drained, but which will 
hold moisture during the _ spring 
droughts, is preferable. During the 


period of growth and maturity of fruit 
an ample supply of soil moisture 15 
necessary to insure a maximum produe- 
tion of fruit and maintain the vigor of 
the plants. 
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through February—are the best for 
planting in Florida. Potted plants can 
be set during the summer rainy season 
with good results. Planting distances 
yary from four to six feet in the row 
with the rows spaced seven or eight 
feet apart. Owing to the trailing na- 
ture of the varieties mentioned, trellis- 
ing is required. A 3 to 5-wire trellis 
is generally used, the posts being spaced 
about sixteen feet and the wires from 
twelve to sixteen inches on the posts. 


Best Varieties. 


The most successful varieties under 
Florida conditions are the following: 

Advance: One of the latest introduce- 
tions, apparently originating in Cali- 
fornia. On suitable soils the plant, of 
the trailing dewberry habit, is a ramp- 
ant grower and fruits heavily. The 
fruit is of medium size, firm and of 
good quality. Season, April and May. 
There seemingly are two strains, and 
these should be interplanted to insure 
cross-pollination and heavy fruiting. 

Dallas: Vines fairly vigorous. Fairly 
prolific. Berries large, fairly firm; qual- 
ity good. Ripens about third week in 
May. 


Florida Marvel: Distributed under 
various names as Marvel, Ballough, 
Australian, Spanish, Eureka, ete. Iden- 


tified by Blake as probably a natural 
hybrid of two native species—Rubus 
lucidus x R. floridus. Bailey places it as 
aspecies of cultigen—R. mirus. The orig 
inal plant was found near New Smyrna 
and was first propagated and sold by 
W. E. Ballough. The vines are vigor- 
ous and exceptionally prolific. Berries 
are large, fairly firm and of good qual- 
ity, but not so sweet as some varieties. 
Season early in May, occasionally ripen- 
ing in late April. 

McDonald: Blackberry-dewberry hy- 
brid. Needs cross-pollination and should 
be interplanted with a variety, as Ad- 
vance, Marvel or a native species, which 
blossoms at the same time. Vines vig- 
orous. Prolific. 3erries medium to 
large; quality good. Ripens latter part 
if April and early May. Should prove 
satisfactory throughout the extreme 
northern half of the state. 

Manatee: A native dewberry (R. 
trivialis). Advisable to interplant with 
another variety blooming at same time 
to insure cross-pollination. Vines vigor- 
ous; berries medium to large; quality 
Ripens April 15-25. 

Nessberry: A dewberry-raspberry 
hybrid originated by Prof. H. Ness, of 
the Texas experiment station. Vines 
fairly thrifty. Berries medium to large. 
Not a heavy producer, but the quality 





good. 


makes this berry desirable for home 
planting. Ripens in early May. 
Youngberry: A hybrid: Phenomenal 


blackberry x Mays (Austin) dewberry. 
Originated by B. M. Young in Louisiana 
several years ago. Vines fairly vigor- 
ous; fruit large and of excellent qual- 
ity. Ripens in early May. Commercial 
planting should be deferred until tests 
fave demonstrated its adaptability to 
the vicinity in question. 





Wrrrsrop H. THuRLOw, of the Cherry 
Hill Nurseries, West Newbury, Mass., re- 
tently addressed the Rotary Club at 
Haverhill, Mass., on “The Living Plant.” 


Tas Krauter Nursery, Bakersfield, 
(al, and a Bakersfield contracting firm 
Were awarded the state contract for land- 
waping the new 6-mile Ramona boule- 
vard, Los Angeles. 
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OBITUARY 


Edgar W. Stark. 











Edgar Winfred Stark, president of 
Stark Bros. Nurseries & Orchards Co., 
Louisiana, Mo., died Sunday morning, 
May 26, at the Levering hospital, Han- 
nibal, Mo. Mr. Stark became ill while 
spending the winter in San Antonio, 
Tex., where he underwent an operation. 
He returned to Missouri and entered 
St. Luke’s hospital, in St. Louis. Re- 
cently he had been in Hannibal with 
his daughter, Mrs. Walter C. Logan, 
and became ill about a week previous 
to his death. 

Mr. Stark was well known to the 
trade and his nurseries are among the 
foremost in the world, He was born in 
the old Stark homestead in Pike 
county, Mo., November 19, 1856. Mrs. 
Stark died July 2, 1925. 

Funeral services for Mr. Stark were 
held Tuesday afternoon, May 28, at the 
Stark residence on Georgia street, in 
Louisiana, conducted by Reverend 
David Coombs, pastor of the Louisiana 
Episcopal church. 

Besides his daughter, Mrs. Logan, he 


is survived by a son, Clay Stark, vice- 
president of the nurseries; two grand- 
children, Martha Stark Logan, a stu- 
dent at Sara Lawrence College, and 
John Logan, Hannibal; a sister, Mrs. 
Margaret Williamson, residing in Cali- 
fornia, and a brother, W. P. Stark, liv- 
ing near Philadelphia, Pa., besides 
several nieces and nephews. H. S. C. 


Mrs. Charles T. Smith. 


Mrs. Charles Theodore Smith, aged 65, 
died at her home in Concord, Ga., last 
week. She was widely known throughout 
the state as an authority on flowers. Her 
husband is president of the Smith Bros. 
Nursery Co. and of the Concord Banking 
Co., both of Concord. They were mar- 
ried December 1, 1892, and had lived in 
Concord since that time. 

Mrs. Smith was an organizer of the 
Concord Garden Club and served as its 
president for many years. She was also 
a vice-president of the Garden Club of 
Georgia and assisted in organizing other 
clubs over the state. Her gardens have 
long been a show place. 

Funeral services were held in Concord, 
but interment was in the West View 
cemetery, Atlanta, Ga. Besides her hus- 
band, Mrs. Smith is survived by one son, 
Charles Richter Smith; three grandchil- 
dren, and three sisters. 
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Borers in Newly Set Shade Trees 


Injuries to Young Trees from Borer Attacks Described by J. S. Houser, of Ohio 
Station, Who Urges Research for Control Measures 


Agricultural Experiment 


During the past three years losses of 
newly set shade trees from borer attack 
increased by leaps and bounds until 
finally the situation became acute. The 
entire group of boring insects has oc- 
cupied a comparatively small amount of 
the attention of investigators when com- 
pared with the other major classes of 
pests attacking shade and park trees. 

Undoubtedly, several species are in- 
volved in the outbreak. However, on 
the basis of the specimens that have 
come to my hand, I believe that the flat- 
headed apple-tree borer, Chrysobothris 
femorata Fab., has been the chief of- 
fender. Apple is the preferred host of 
this species, but it has been recorded on 
quinee, pear, plum, apricot, currant, pe- 


can, oak, mountain ash, maple, box 
elder, hickory, chestnut, sycamore, 
horse-chestnut, linden, beech and wil 


low. 
view that 
chief host. 


Some writers have expressed the 
in the forest the oak is the 


Damage by Larve. 


The flat, metallic-colored, half-inch- 
long beetles appear early in May and 
may continue abroad until September. 
They deposit their eggs in cracks in the 
trunk or larger branches or beneath 
bark scales, usually several eggs in a 
place and preferably on the sunny side 
of the tree. The larve bore through 
the bark and construct a flat, tortuous 
channel in the cambium; this channel 
frequently extends somewhat into the 
sapwood. The tunnel is tightly packed 
with castings. As the larva increases 
in size and strength, it may invade the 
heartwood, where it constructs dilated 
tunnels quite distinctive from the more 
nearly cylindrical type made by the 
round-headed borers. At this time—i. e., 
when nearly full grown—the larva is 
about an inch in length; the body is 
slender with the sides nearly parallel, 
save for the deep notches which mark 
the segmentations, and the fore part is 
greatly enlarged and flattened. This 
enormous enlargement gives rise to the 
common name, flat-headed borer. 

When fully mature, the larva bur- 
rows outward until the outer surface 
of the bark is almost penetrated. In 
the north, the insect rests in its bur- 
row in the larval stage during the win- 
ter months. In the spring it changes 
to a pupa and later to the adult stage. 
There is only one generation each year 
and no more than a year is required 
for the insect to complete its entire 
cycle of transformations. 

The foregoing account pertains to 
any larva of this species which may 
have hatched in early spring. It will 
be recalled that the statement was 
made in an earlier paragraph that the 
beetles are abroad from May to Sep- 
tember. Inasmuch as eggs may be de- 
posited at any time during this period, 
this fact accounts for one’s ability to 
find larve of varying sizes in infested 
trees during the summer months. It 
is natural to suppose that some larve 
may pass the winter in a partly grown 
condition and thus would emerge as 
adults at a later date the following 


summer than would fully mature over- 
wintering larve. 

Let us consider the causes which 
have brought to pass this borer inva- 
sion. In the first place, it is a well es- 
tablished fact in the literature of en- 
tomology, which may be equally well 
known to nurserymen, that a weakened 
tree is a fit subject for attack by many 
species of boring insects and particu- 
larly by the borers of the flat-headed 
group. No one can deny that, begin- 
ning with 1930, newly set trees have 
suffered a terrific handicap in the pro- 
cess of establishment because of de- 
ficient rainfall. Had the invasion of 
borers not materialized further to com- 
plicate matters, thousands of trees 
would have perished solely for want 
of soil moisture. The difficulty was 
further aggravated by periods of ex 
cessive temperature, which caused the 
appearance of sun cracks in the bark, 
thus aiding the insects materially in 
making a successful entrance. It is a 
well known fact that trees with thin 
bark taken from woodlands or over- 
erowded nursery rows are particularly 
susceptible to this type of injury. 


Weak Trees Succumb. 


During this same 5-year period, con 
ditions were highly favorable for borer 
multiplication in native woodlands, 
and, as a result, beyond a doubt popu- 
lations increased greatly. Thus were 
developed numbers of parent beetles 
far in excess of normal, which made it 
almost impossible for newly set trees 
to escape infestation, doubly weakened 
as they were by the shock of trans- 
planting and by the prevailing drought. 
The wonder is not that so many per- 


ished as that any survived unless givep 
aid to ward off the insects. 


Wrapping Trees. 


A common practice, doubtless based 
on a considerable degree of successfy] 
performance, is to wrap the trunks of 
newly set trees with a protective coy- 
ering of burlap or paper. Some argue 
the merits of one material and some of 
the other. The theory is that the 
wrapping serves as a mechanical hin. 
drance to the mother beetles in deposit. 
ing their eggs and that excessive des. 
sication of the bark is_ prevented, 
which, in turn, prevents the formation 
of sun cracks. In order to vield the 
greatest degree of good, the wrappings 
should be in place not later than May 
1 and should remain intact until mid. 
October. Some advise the removal of 
the wrappings for the winter months 
and some maintain that they should be 
left intact until the middle of the fol- 
lowing October. There seems to bea 
general agreement, however, that a 
newly set tree should be protected by 
wrappings for the first two years of 
life in its new position. 

In applying the wrappings, a common 
practice is to cut the material in strips 
about four inches wide and wrap the 
tree trunk in a spiral manner, over- 
lapping the strip so that two thick- 
nesses of the material cover the trunk. 
Not only does this plan insure a per 
fect coverage, but the tree is given 
added protection by reason of the don 
ble thickness. A stout cord, likewise 
wound spirally, secures the wrapping in 
place. If paper is employed, it is aé- 
visable to avoid the use of a type im 
pregnated with coal tar or other pos 
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Medicated Nur- 
serymoan's Tape 


Revolite Anti- 
septic Nursery- 
mon's Tape. 


Photographed disks above show com- 
porotive effects on crown gall bacteria 
Lorge test disks contain bacteria; two 


white dots are tapes; dork areo around 
one tape is region freed from germs. 
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sibly harmful chemicals, inasmuch as 
wrappings of this sort sometimes cause 
serious damage to the bark. It is sug- 
gested by some that black paper should 
not be used because of its property of 
absorbing heat rays. 


Prevention Methods. 


Measures of prevention in borer con- 
trol are to be preferred over allowing 
the tree to become infested and killing 
the insects after they have entered the 
tissues. Although many plans have 
been suggested and tried for ridding 
trees of flat-headed borers, about the 
only one which is safe and reliable is 
the time-honored practice of cutting 
out the insects and destroying them. 
This is followed by the application of 
a noninjurious wound dressing, such as 
a reliable tree paint, grafting wax or 


a stiff mixture of unboiled linseed oil 
and white lead. There is great need 
for improvement in methods for rid- 


ding a tree of a borer infestation, be- 
cause on occasion even trees that are 
fairly well established are attacked. 


Need for Research. 


It is evident that there is abundant 
need for research in this entire matter 
of borer control. I should like to know, 
for example, what is the best wrapping 
material to use, how it should be ap 
plied and whether it should be removed 
in the fall and replaced the next 
spring or be left in position over win- 
ter. Should newly set trees be pro- 
tected by wrappings for one, two or 
more years? Inasmuch as the young 
borer larva, with some species, enters 
the tree by feeding through the outer 


bark, might it not be possible to de- 
velop a protective material to be paint- 
ed on the trunk of the tree, which 
would afford protection by reason of 
the larva’s absorbing a toxicant either 
through the digestive tract or through 
contact with the body of the insect? 
The recently developed wax emulsions 
offer possibilities as carrying agents for 
such a toxic material and at the same 
time might prevent sun cracks and 
harmful degrees of desiccation of the 
bark. If the wax emulsions were used 
alone, might they not, by filling the 
eracks and crevices in the bark, so 
hinder the egg-laying beetles that no 
opportunity for oviposition would ex- 
ist? Would watering and mulching the 
trees so improve the physical condition 
of the tissues that a partial degree of 
immunity could be maintained until the 
tree became established? Would balled 
trees suffer less damage than cleanly 
dug stock, and if they were found to 
be less susceptible to attack, would the 
degree compensate for the extra ex- 
pense of balling? 

The foregoing are some of the phases 
of the problem that have occurred to 
me. Doubtless there are others which 
might be suggested. 

But what of the immediate future? 
It is my belief that much good would 
result if every order of trees sold by 
every nurseryman were accompanied 
by a brief statement on tree care, This 
statement might convey the best known 
methods of wrapping, proper pruning 
practices at time of setting and sug- 
gestions for the post planting care of 
the trees with respect to watering, 
mulehing, ete. If this were done, not 
only would many trees be saved, but 


perhaps fewer nurserymen would be 
charged with supplying wormy stock to 
their customers, 





M. J. HUNZIKER, nurseryman of Niles, 
Mich., died there May 30, at the Uni- 
versity hospital, aged 65 years. He is 
survived by three sons, Alex and Harold, 
Niles, and Lloyd, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
and a daughter, Miss Marguerite, New 
York city. 

CHARLES W. DOUGLAS, who operates a 
nursery on Kenosha road, Zion, IIl., re- 
ports selling a large bundle of trees to 
Herman Underall, who transported them 
on his own airplane to his farm in 
Juneau county, Wisconsin. The custom- 
er flew east from California, where he 
has resided. 


THE display building at La Marita 
Nursery, operated at Bellflower, Cal., by 
Charles Heminger, is being made thirty 
feet wider, a fishpond and part of a 
lath house being removed to make way 
for the enlargement. Farm machinery 
and tools and a larger line of seeds, bulbs 
and insecticides are to be handled in the 
new display space. 


Georce W. Kemp and Homer S. Kemp, 
of the Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, near 
Princess Anne, Md., left May 19 for a 
motor tour through Virginia, North and 
South Carolina and Tennessee. One of 
their objectives is inspection of the firm’s 
fruit tree plantings in South Carolina. 
The nurseries were founded about a 
dozen years ago by George W. Kemp 
and the business has grown to approxi 
mate a quarter-million dollars each year, 
stock being sent to every state in the 
Union. 
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Herbaceous Perennials 


C. W. Wood Comments on Less Common 
Varieties of Hardy Plants Deserving Attention 


POLEMONIUMS. 


There is much good plant material 
in the genus polemonium, a large part 
of it being practically unknown to gar- 
deners and, therefore, valuable items 
for the neighborhood nurseryman. Most 
of the varieties of this genus are not 
for the gardener who demands showi- 
ness, but the plants are sure to appeal 
to the one that is looking for the charm 
and ameliorating effects of ferny fo- 
liage and soft blue flower color. Pole- 
moniums are not numerous as to kinds 
(literature mentions twenty-nine spe- 
cies), but are much more so than their 
presence in gardens would indicate. 
Some of the best are rather difficult 
to manage in lowland gardens and are 
not to be trusted to the careless person. 
This is true of P. Lemoinei, from the 
high peaks in California, and P. vis- 
cosum, from the high Rockies in north- 
ern United States. There are a few 
kinds, however, that are not only un- 
common, but are, at the same time, 
easy to manage. 

Of the latter class, the following na- 
tives will be found desirable, espe- 
cially for the retail grower who can 
show the beauty of the finished product 
to his customers: P. pulcherrimum is 
an § to 12-inch plant with ferny fo- 
liage and clusters of soft blue flowers 
in early summer. It is easily grown 
in a sunny location, but is best, I be- 
lieve, in a leaf moldy soil. If one is par- 
ticular about the naming of his plants, 
he will soon see that there is much con- 
fusion in polemonium nomenclature and 
will quickly arrive at the conclusion 
that he can never be sure about mate- 
rial grown from most seeds now avail- 
able. It is generally accepted in the 
trade, I believe, that P. pulecherrimum 
and P. pulchellum are synonymous. Yet 
this proved to be incorrect, according 
to carefully checked material I had 
some time ago from a western collector. 
As closely as I can arrive at a solution, 
the plant known as P. pulchellum is 
P. delicatum, a Rydberg species, which 
replaces P. humile pulehellum of Gray. 
This may seem of little importance to 
some, but it cannot be stressed too 
strongly that we must get out of our 
foggy nomenclature if we are to gain 
the respect of our customers, many of 
whom are more and more discrim- 
inating as the years go by. In any 
ease, the two plants mentioned are dis- 
tinct, differing in leaf, stem and flower, 
though they answer the same garden 
purposes and require practically the 
same treatment. 

P. confertum is, according to my 
views, a better garden plant than 
either of the first two. Its cultural re- 
quirements are essentially the same, 
while its floral offering is a succession 
of bright blue flowers throughout June. 
Now, confertum is an easy doer, but 
there is a form of it known as variety 
mellitum, given specific rank by 
some authors, which is pretty sure to 
give trouble if it behaves elsewhere as 
it does here. I am of the opinion that 
it needs moraine treatment in our east- 
ern climate. It thrives not under orii- 
nary polemonium culture, and I hear 


from others that it is best where it 
has perfect drainage, yet is never dry. 

Conditions have improved somewhat 
since the publication of Bailey’s Cyclo 
pedia of Horticulture, in which it was 
noted that P. carneum was probably not 


then in cultivation, but we see it all 
too seldom even now. It is easily 
grown in either sun or part shade, 


growing from fifteen inches to two feet 
high and producing its soft pink flow- 
ers during June. 

One of the loveliest polemoniums I 
have ever seen was received from the 
northwest as an unnamed species and 
was subsequently lost through ignorance 
of its cultural needs. It is little more 
than a guess, but I suspect it was the 
plant one sees mentioned in some for- 
eign lists as P. elegans, which is said 
to be a form of viscosum. It was a 
lovely thing, with blue and yellow flow- 
ers on a very dwarf plant. It would 
surely pay some grower to follow the 
elue and bring the plant into cultiva- 
tion. 





ECHINACEA. 


This much-named genus of compos- 
ites, which may be brauneria, rudbeckia 
or echinacea, according to the author- 
ity one listens to, contains much good 
for the garden maker, notwithstanding 
the fact that they are all somewhat 
coarse. Not the least of their good 
qualities is the habit of blooming dur- 
ing July and August, and another fac 
tor not to be ignored is their ability 
to get along on a meager diet. Best 
results in size of flower and plant will 
never be had, however, unless they are 
given a rich soil and a sunny situation. 
They may be ‘propagated from seeds, 
divisions or root cuttings. 

It is quite clear that American plant 
growers and hybridizers are overlook 
ing a fine opportunity when they ignore 
this family of composites. It may be 
possible to get a considerable range of 
color in purplish and reddish shades 
if we but select natural forms, and 
European growers have a number of 
good named forms from which a com- 
prehensive breeding program could be 
launched. The most important member 
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f the family from the gardener, 
standpoint is Echinacea purpurea. | 
is a 2 to 3-foot (sometimes more under 
good treatment) plant, generally with 
reddish purple coneflowers for tw 
months in midsummer. A variety, 
grandiflora, has flowers much larger anj 
comes quite true from seeds. English 
catalogues list a number of varieties 


including Abendsonne (said to have 
flowers three times as large as the 


type), Rose Queen, deep rose, and Tap. 
low Crimson, deep crimson, all of whieh 
should be in American trade. 





SILENE PUMILIO. 


The great interest which we in 
America have been giving to roek 
gardens and the plants that enter into 
them has brought us many a silene 
which we knew nothing of a few years 
ago. But we seemed to have almost 
entirely missed one of the best of the 
lot, Silene Pumilio. We fuss with §. 
acaulis, a plant good enough in itself, 
but one entirely unsuited to eastem 
American gardens unless given constant 
root moisture in well drained moraine 
soil, while we ignore the much easier 
Pumilio. It behaves well here, asking 
for no more than a gritty, light soil, 
containing some leaf mold or a ¢ool 
root run under rocks. Like many 
another silene, it resents disturbance 
after the roots have become settled; so 
it should be handled while it is smal 
and should be grown in pots in the 
nursery. It is easily grown from seed, 

The whole plant is not over two or 
three inches high and seldom more than 
that in diameter, forming a _ dense 
cushion of narrow linear leaves, glossy 
green and hairy at the margins. In 
June this cushion is studded all over 
with bright rose-pink flowers one and 
one-half inches across. The large size 
and bright color of the flower, com 
bined with its inflated calyx, make this 
an attention-arresting plant. 





GLOBULARIA BELLIDIFOLIA. 


Excepting Globularia  trichosantha, 
which is the least desirable of the glob 
ularias for rock garden purposes, fen 
of the globe daisies are grown to any 
extent in the United States. G. bellidi- 
folia, probably the best of all, every 
thing considered, is searcely grown at 
all. Most of these globe daisies have 
something to recommend them, but it 
is not easy to induce all of them t 
bloom every vear, a most disconcerting 
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habit which you have probably noticed, 
particularly in G. stygia, if you have 
ever grown that species. Happily 
though, that is not characteristic of the 
species Globularia bellidifolia, for it 
covers itself with its lavender blue 
Jobes as regular as each spring comes 
along. The glossy leaves make a flat 
mat of pleasing foliage, spreading even- 
tually to a diameter of a foot or so, 
and close upon this carpet appear the 
fower heads, making the whole plant 
not over two or three inches high. 
All of these globularias require per- 
fect drainage and sunshine. G. bellidi- 
folia makes an ideal wall plant, filling 
crevices with tight wads of foliage with 
a grace possessed by few other plants. 
It is also good for any sunny slope 
where drainage is good enough to in- 
sure no surplus moisture around the 
crown during winter. The plant comes 
from Italy, I believe, but is hardy in 
my garden, where the temperature goes 
as low as 40 degrees below zero. In 
such severe cold, however, the part of 
the plant that hangs over rocks is often 
killed, though the part that has soil 
under it has never winterkilled. Con- 
sidering its scarcity in America and its 
all-around beauty and usefulness, to- 
gether with its ease of culture, it 
should be a money-maker during the 
next few years. Plants are now avail- 
able in the United States, and they 
grow readily from cuttings. They may 
also be grown from seeds or divisions. 





HESPERIS STEVEVIANA. 


The gem that the investigator of 
plants digs up about every other blue 
moon is worth all of the effort which 
goes into the search. Out of close to 
200 new items tried in 1932, a hes- 
peris was one of the few things that 
was worth keeping. And I have grown 
more and more to like it during the 
two succeeding seasons. The seeds came 
from a botanic garden in Europe 
marked “Hesperis Steveviana, collected 
in the wild in Crimea.” This was rather 
an uninviting venture, but subsequent 
results have justified my faith in the 
unknown. 


There are twenty or more species of 
hesperis found in the Mediterranean 
regions and eastward into central Asia. 
Heretofore, the only kinds that I have 
admired have been the double-flowered 
forms of H. matronalis, the sweet 
rocket of old-time gardens. The latter, 
having a pyramidal growth, serves an 
entirely different purpose than the sub- 
ject of our sketch, which makes a 
bushy growth, and the color of its 
flowers is far superior to anything that 
I ever came across in H. matronalis. 

H. Steveviana, as I have it, makes 
& many-stemmed bush about fifteen 
inches high, its long, unevenly notched 
leaves forming a ground-hugging rosette 
during its first year. This foliage is an 
ornament in itself, but greater beauty 
comes in the plant’s second year, when, 
im early spring, it sends up much- 
branched stems, ending in a shower of 
blue lavender rockets. In my garden 
H. Steveviana starts to bloom in April 
and continues into June. It is easy to 
grow in any common garden soil in full 
sun, is a good dry weather plant and 
propagates easily from seeds. Three 
years are scarcely long enough to pass 
final judgment on a plant, but present 
indications point to a useful career for 
this biennial 
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ON NURSERY PRACTICES 


HE MODERN NURSERY, by Alex Laurie and L. C. 
Chadwick. A guide to plant propagation, culture and 
handling. Provides complete reference for everyone 
concerned with the propagation of plants giving full 
descriptions of all methods and many tables which 
indicate plant treatment. Discusses fully and com- 
pletely tools, tillage, planting, transplanting, digging. 
grading, labeling, pest control, soils, fertilizers, stor- 
age, advertising, selling and every other phase of 
nursery management..........--+seeees ceeeees 85.00 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF PRUNING, by 
M. G. Kains. Prepared to meet the needs of com- 
mercial and amateur growers. Illustrated by photo- 
graphs of specimens which show good and bad prac- 
tice. 435 PABOS.....ccccccccereecccecsceceesecs $2.50 


SPRAYING, DUSTING AND FUMIGATING OF 
PLANTS, by A. Freeman Mason. A very complete 
book on the contro! of insects and diseases by sprays, 
dusts and fumigants. For the practical gardener and 
the fruit grower. The first part deals with the prin- 
ciples underlying spraying practices, the composi- 
tion and properties of insecticides and fungicides and 
how to select and use spraying machines. Many 
chapters have illustrated tabular spray schedules. 

235 illustrations....... Seccceceseccoe ecccccccece $3.00 


INSECTS AND DISEASES OF ORNAMENTAL TREES 
AND SHRUBS, by E. P. Felt and W. H. Rankin. A 
valuable work on the various methods of control for 
the insects and diseases described and the methods 
which will maintain or restore norma! vigor to plants 
Diseases common to all trees are described, including 
various decays and wound and cavity treatment. 
There is also an alphabetical arrangement of trees 
and shrubs, with accounts of the associated insects 
and fungi. 508 pages, well illustrated........... $5.00 


FERTILIZERS FOR GREENHOUSE AND GARDEN 
CROPS, by Alex Laurie and J. B. Edmond. Deals 
with the fundamental factors of plant growth and 
the application of various materials to stimulate 
growth and development. Definite recommendations 
are made for each crop. Includes chapters dealing 
with vegetables. A complete table covering the 
recommendations is appended. 156 pages, heavily 
MDUBCFAIOR 2. cccccccccrcccccccccrcecccceseeesess $2.00 


PLANT PROPAGATION—GREENHOUSE AND NURS- 
ERY PRACTICE, by M. G. Kains. Describes the latest 
approved methods of plant propagation in the nursery, 
greenhouse and garden The table of contents in- 
cludes an introduction on general principles and chap- 
ters on germination, seed testing, potting, layerage, 
use of bottom heat, cuttage, graftage, nursery man- 
agement and laws affecting nursery stock. Profusel 
illustrated, 342 pages. ...... cess cccceceveccecs $2. 


ROCK GARDEN AND ALPINE PLANTS, by Henry 
Correvon, the world’s foremost living alpine plant 
grower. Tells how to grow and acclimatize there 
plants, how to build, plant and maintain rockeries. 
moraines and wall gardens. Contains a list of 642 
plants, the place for each, how to grow it, time of 
flowering, height, color of flower, and all other in- 
formation needed to select the kinds best suited to 
various localities. 560 pages, $3 illustrations... .83.00 


ROCK GARDENS AND ALPINE PLANTS, by T. W. 
Sanders. (English.) This includes water, bog, wal! 
and moraine gardens, with chapters of instruction 
regarding various phases of rock gardening. It con- 
tains numerous lists of plants, with tabulations as 
to height, color, flowering period and method of 
planting. 200 pages. Profusely illustrated...... $2.50 


PRACTICAL LANDSCAPE GARDENING, by R. B. 
Cridland. Contains $1 photographic illustrations, 67 
sketches and 33 plans, 19 of which are planting plans, 
accompanied by planting keys. Best book in_ ite 


HERE ARE 
LISTED SOME 
OF THE 
BOOKS FOUND 
MOST USEFUL 
BY 
NURSERYMEN 





Others on many 
subjects may 
be obtained at 
publishers’ list 
prices through 
The American 
Nurseryman. 


GRRE o cccccccctcccccccccccscceccocesecoceccoees $2.50 


Add 15c for postage 


THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed is remittance for $............ for which please send me books 


marked. 
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The Current Season 


W. N. Craig’s Notes from New England 


THE PASSING SEASON. 


Late May brought the 
of the nurserymen’s season so far as 
woody material is concerned, though 
June sees some sales of evergreens, 
roses and deciduous stock. On _ the 
whole it has been a most encouraging 
season, and sales have been vastly bet- 
ter than we have dared to hope as the 
season opened. Every grower with 
whom I have spoken reports a much 
better demand than a year ago. The 
weather greatly favored us. There was 
abundant rain through the whole of 
April and in early May, but since that 
time there has been little precipitation. 

That the weather, as well as political 
circumstances, profoundly affects the 
sale of nursery stock needs no empha- 
sizing. 

In looking back over the waning sea- 
son and taking stock of the really good 
sellers, we find that the call each year 
grows more selective. More amateurs 
ask for the better things. Novelties 
and plants which are either unusual or 
of the rare sort find good demand. In 
all cases these bring remunerative 
prices, which is more than can be said 
for much of the ordinary stock being 
sold. 

Looking over any large nursery to- 
day, one can see much material which, 
on account of neglect, has little value 
and much more which would have had 
real value if the owners had felt that 
money would be well spent in replant- 
ing. Little transplanting of sizable 
plants has been done since the depres- 
sion period started. Not a _ great 
amount of propagation has been done 
outside of roses, rock plants, herba- 
ceous perennials and certain climbers. 
That there is going to be a marked 
shortage of many evergreens and some 
deciduous plants is a certainty. If a 
good fall demand develops and next 
year an active spring trade occurs, cer- 
tain varieties will be difficult to pro- 
cure, 

Encouraging factors in the spring 
business of the current year are the 
thorough clean-up on every variety of 
hardy roses and the steadily growing 
demand for herbaceous perennials, rock 
plants and the better kinds of climb- 
ers, deciduous flowering shrubs and 
evergreens. It is interesting to note 
that many persons are dispensing en- 
tirely with landscape architects and do 
their own buying and planting today; 
chastened by adversity, they are de- 
pending on the nurseryman for advice 
on what and how to plant. 

Transportation facilities have been 
good this season, and almost everything 
has come through by truck, freight or 
express in better season than ever be- 
fore. The quarantine situation has not 
borne harshly on members of the trade. 
We still have our troubles with Japanese 
beetles, gypsy moths, corn borers and 
other pests, to say nothing of the seri- 
ous menace of the Dutch elm disease. 
There are, also, states which still have 
an idea that they can enrich their ex- 
chequers by demanding fees from every 
nurseryman shipping stock within their 
borders, to say nothing of the neces- 
sity of buying tags in addition. The 


virtual end 


best way to bring the authorities in 
those states to their senses is simply to 
refuse to ship there at all so long as 
they persist in adopting such a high- 
handed policy. 





IRISES AND PEONIES. 


At no period of the year is the hardy 
garden more beautiful than at present. 
Where a fair variety of material is 
grown, there is something new opening 
daily at this season. As these notes are 
written the bearded, or German irises 
are superb. Such varieties as Alcazar, 
Lent A. Williamson, Lord of June, Gold 
Imperial, Souv. de Mme. Gaudichau, 
Duke of Bedford, B. Y. Morrison, 
Celeste, Mother of Pearl, Susan Bliss, 
Prospero and the old pallida dalmatica 
are sufficiently good and inexpensive 
for any florist to grow. It is true that 
new varieties which are often not so 
good as the older and better tested ones 
are yearly coming out at exalted prices. 

Commencing with the officinalis sec- 
tion, the main crop of peonies is now 
in season and fine. These have been 
stimulated by recent rains. Apart from 
the old tried sorts, those which have 
been bringing higher prices, such as Le 
Cygne, Therese, Solange, Walter Faxon, 
Lady Alexandra Duff, James Kelway, 
Tourangelle and others, are now away 
down in price and within the reach of 
those growing cut flowers commercially. 
This is not the time to plant, but it is 
well to take note of varieties now and 
plant in late August or September. 

The Siberian irises are fine, with 
Perry’s Blue and Emperor striking in 
the blue class and Snow Queen unsur- 
passed as a pure white. The last-named 
should be in every florist’s garden. Just 
coming into flower are the various 
Dutch irises, which will be closely fol- 
lowed by the Spanish and English types. 
The writer has never had any trouble in 
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PRINTS, MAPS and FOLIOS 


PLATE BOOKS 


Process Color Printing Co. 
701 Searle Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 








AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


wintering these bulbous irises in wel] 
drained soil; even Wedgwood does splep. 
didly, and how fine the stalks are for 
cutting in June! These are from plant. 
ings made in mid-November. 





HARDY GARDEN IN JUNE. 


The heucheras, or coral-bells, are 
striking at present, with Petworth, 
sanguinea improved, La Perle ang 


Pluie de Feu excellent scarlet forms and 
Rosmondi still a fine pink and mueh 
better than brizoides. The heucheras are 
fine in either the rock garden or hardy 
border and increase readily from either 
divisions or seeds. There will be some 
variation in colors, however, with plants 
grown from seeds, but all will be good, 

Pentstemon glaber in pink, blue and 
other colors is a splendid perennial now 
in season. Other members of this useful 
family, like cwruleus, Digitalis, barba- 
tus Torreyi and Pink Beauty, are just 
opening; all are fine for cutting. Such 
campanulas as glomerata dahurica and 
glomerata dahurica alba are well ex. 
panded a little in advance of the per. 
sicifolia section. A wonderfully fine 
form of the last-named species, with 
huge, double, white flowers is _persici- 
folia splendida—the finest form the 
writer has ever seen. C. lactiflora and 
other good sorts will come later. In the 
dwarf section, C. Poscharskyana is fine, 
It is too early for the carpatica vazri- 
eties, but among these, the writer has 
been much impressed with the dwarf 
hybrids. 

Prominent is the dianthus family at 
this time, with barbatus, Sweet Wivels- 
field, graniticus, arvernensis, cwsius, 
plumarius, Fiirst Bismarck, Bristol Pu- 
rity and others all flowering. In addition, 
there are small varieties in bloom, like 
alpinus, which is lovely in the rock gar- 
den. Among other dwarf plants, the 
violas are charming now. York Gem 
promises to be a fine acquisition. It is 
rounder and larger than Jersey Gem and 








GORGEOUS !! 
ABELIA Floribunda 


(Red Abelia) 

The most sensational novelty in years. 
Flowers up to 2% inches long; rosy red 
and borne in unbelievable profusion 
Blooms when only one year old. 

Strong, 2%-in. pot stock 
$20.00 per 100 
4-in. pot stock, blooming now, 
25 at 45e; 50 at 42c; 100 at 40c. 
All sizes ready for immediate shipment, 
Packing free for cash with order. 


W. B. CLARKE & CO. 
San Jose, Calif. 











IF YOU SOW SEED 


You need our catalogue for 
reference and purchases. 
Buy your seed from an ¢z- 
perienced perennial grower. 


The Joseph F. Martin Co. 


Box 189N Painesville, Ohio 
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None Better Nons More Bulk 
50 bales, $1.60 bale 25 bales, $1.65 bale 
10 bales, $1.75 bale 1 bale, $2.50 bale 


COW OR SHEEP MANURE, BONE MEAL 
10 bags. $2.00 bag 1 bag, $2.50 bag 
Grass Seeds 


Mt. Airy P. 0., 
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| E. L. SHUTE & CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEEDS 
HERBST BROTHERS, Inc. 


Agents for T. SAKATA & CO. 


92 Warren St. NEW YORK | 
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TAXUS CUSPIDATA CAPITATA 


THE ONLY HARDY UPRIGHT YEW 
Should supersede Arbor-vite for hedge 
purposes 


AZALEAS (Evergreen and Deciduous) 
MAGNOLIAS Large Flowering 
RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS 


and other scarce items. 














Send us your list of require- 
ments with full particulars as to 
quantities, varieties and sizes. 

BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, N. J. 











C. R. BURR & CO., INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 
HEAVY SURPLUS ON SOME ITEMS 
Write for Low Prices 











Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 











EVERGREENS 


For Seventy years growers 
of Quality Evergreens 
Lining Out Stock a Specialty 
Trade List Now Ready 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining out sizes. 
Also larger grades for landscaping. 
Send for our wholesale catalogue. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 

Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 














Canterbury #oxtuond 


Buxus suffruticosa and B. sempervirens. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from 4inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 


CANTERBURY NURSERIES, Inc., Box A, Easton, Md. 














IF YOU plant 


Tennessee Natural Peach Seed 


you will not be sorry. Reliable and De- 
pendable. Write for prices on 1934 crop. 
6000 to 7000 seeds to the bushel (50 Ib.) 


SOUTHERN NURSERY & LANDSCAPE CO. 


Winchester, Tennessee 











PEACH PITS 


OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 
WITH THE BEST 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


Hogansville, Georgia 











of a paler shade of blue. Maggie Mott, 
immensely popular abroad, is evidently 
quite happy here, as it is producing its 
large lavender flowers in abundance. 
Haslemere comes the nearest to pink in 
this family, and Arkwright Ruby is far 
the richest in coloring, but does not win- 
ter too well. Royal Gem grows in the 
writer’s estimation each year. It flow- 
ers later in the fall than Jersey Gem 
and has much larger flowers. No dif- 
ference has been noted between this 
variety and one named Beauty of 
Larone sent out this season, 

Nepeta Mussini remains as popular as 
ever on account of its persistent bloom- 
ing qualities, but cats love it about as 
much as they do catnip, Nepeta Cataria. 
Several other varieties are being tried, 
and Nervosa and Souvenir d’Andre 
Chaudron are the best so far. Then 
there are a number of varieties of 
hemerocallis, quite a number of veron- 
icas, quantities of oriental and Iceland 
poppies, centaureas, anchusas, Alyssum 
sulphureum, dracocephalums, saponarias, 
jasiones, pyrethrums, aquilegias, lupines, 
baptisias, dwarf asters and other varie- 
ties now blooming, some mention of 
which must be made later. Also strik- 
ing for the past fortnight have been the 
spikes of the stately eremuri, or foxtail 
lilies. Among these, robustus, Tuber- 
genii, himalaicus and Elwesii are out- 
standing, with the Bungei sorts still to 
come. 





THE FLOWERING QUINCES. 


Some of the most beautiful material 
for the shrub garden is contained among 
the flowering quinces, but they are as 
difficult to classify botanically as they 
are beautiful to look upon. Botanists 
are not even yet agreed as to the ge- 
neric name under which the flowering 
quinces should be classified. A few 
still hold out for pyrus; many others 
classify them, together with the edible 
quince, under the genus cydonia; an in- 
creasing number follow the same prac- 
tice as the Arnold Arboretum and con- 
sider them all members of the genus 


chenomeles. Edgar Anderson, of the 
Arnold Arboretum, furnishes the fol- 
lowing interesting information about 


this group of shrubs in the institution’s 
bulletin. 

The natural confusion botanically has 
been further confounded by the pro- 
duction of garden forms and garden 
hybrids during the centuries that the 
flowering quinces have been in cultiva- 
tion in the orient. So, although there 
were originally two distinct species, a 
large-growing one native to China, 
Chenomeles lagenaria, and a _ low 
spreading shrub, C, japonica, in north- 
ern Japan, these are now accompanied 
in our gardens by a set of intermedi- 
ates, C. superba, which arose as garden 
hybrids between the two species. 

An even further complication has 
been added by the fact that though 
the early work on classification was 
done by European botanists, the flow- 
ering quinces are all native to the 
orient, a region which in those early 
days was imperfectly known to west- 
ern naturalists. Therefore, while the 
true C. japonica is the low shrub with 
orange red flowers, which is actually 
native in northern Japan, its taller 
Chinese relative, C. lagenaria, commonly 
cultivated in Japan, was commonly mis- 
taken for it by botanists and gardeners 
alike. Thus it has come about that the 
Chinese plant bears as its commonest 
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20,000 CHERRY, Montmorency and 
K Richmond, 2-year, XX 
and inch. 

5,000 SPIRZA, Vanhouttei, 3 to 4 feet 
and 4 to 5 feet. 

25,000 ELMS, American, 
line, transplanted, up 
inches. 

10,000 MAPLE, Norway, transplanted, 
up to 2% inches. 

3,000 ARBOR-VIT, Pyramidalis, up 
to 8 feet. 

400 PINE, Mugho, from 2 to 4 feet. 

1,000 SPRUCE, Norway, sheared, none 
better, 3 to 5 feet. 

600 JUNIPER, Pfitzer’s, 5 to 8 feet 
spread, beauties. 

3,000 ARBOR-VITZ, American, and 
RETINOSPORAS, 4 to 7 feet. 

Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 


Largest Nursery in Established 
Indiana. 1875. 


Vase and Mo- 
to 4 











Milton Nursery Co. 


Milton, Oregon 
Maple, in assortment for Parks, Ceme- 
teries, Subdivisions and Landscape 
Work. Birch in variety, Hawthorn and 
other Ornamental and Shade Trees. 


Ample and Complete Stocks. 


Car lot shipments at reasonable freight rates. 











OREGON-GROWN 
ROSEBUSHES 
Send for List 


PETERSON & DERING, Inc. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 











RASPBERRIES 
Chief 


ANDREWS NURSERY CO. 


Faribault, Minnesota 











HARDY OUTDOOR FERNS~—— 
Introductory Assortment: 20 Ostrich 
Plume, 20 Lady, 10 Osmunda, 10 Ever- 
green, 10 Maidenhair, 10 Sensitive, for 
$5.00 cash, packing free. Weight about 
80 lbs 

Send for complete list Evergreens, 
Hardy Ferns, Perennials and Rock Gar- 
den Plants. Northern-grown plants are 
better. 
FERNDALE NURSERY, Askov, Minn. 

















American Bulb Company 


ay HE and Growers of 
Dutch 
oli, Hardy aioe Manetts, Lily of Valley. 
um —- 
Send for Free Cata eee. 
31-37 W. 27th St. dolph St. 
New York City y tm. 
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English name, japonica, or Japanese 
quince, while the true C. japonica is 
still most commonly known as C, 
Maulei. 


The true C. japonica is a charming lit- 
tle shrub, much more neat and graceful 
than its Chinese substitute. Even in 
old well established plants the slender 
branches seldom rise more than two or 
three feet above the ground. The leaves 
are smaller, as well, and are less 
buckled and rolled than those of the 
Chinese species. They are proportion- 
ately a little broader, and the teeth 
along the margin are larger and fewer. 
The size and number of these teeth are 
one of the most useful characters to use 
in distinguishing C. japonica and C. 
lagenaria. Classifying a collection of 
garden varieties of flowering quinces is 
at best a finicky business. The connois- 
seur of quinces, like a judge of horses, 
may even be driven to counting the 
actual number of teeth. For such stu- 
dents it may be useful to note that in 
C. japonica a normal leaf has twenty 
to thirty teeth on each side, that in C. 
lagenaria the number is usually from 
forty to sixty and that in C. superba 
it is about thirty-five to forty. 

In the orient, C. lagenaria has been 
grown as an ornamental shrub for cen- 
turies in Japan as well as in China, 
With such a long horticultural history 
it is not surprising to find that there 
are many cultivated varieties. There 
are white, pink and red-flowered forms, 


varieties with double and semidouble 
flowers, prostrate types and others 
which are almost tree-like. Many of 


these have been introduced into west- 
ern gardens and fifty years ago there 
was quite a rage for them in Europe. 
Relatively few of these horticultural 
varieties have been at all well known 
in America, and in 1905 the Arnold 
Arboretum assembled a comprehensive 
collection, most of the plants coming 
from the old well known firm of Spaeth, 
in Germany. 

For a time the prevalence of San 
José scale made it difficult for the aver- 
age gardener to grow shrubs such as 
the flowering quinces which are subject 
to the scale. As time went on, how- 
ever, natural enemies of the seale have 
asserted themselves; the development 
of oil sprays has made the control of 
San José scale a relatively simple mat- 
ter, and the last decade has seen a re- 
vival of interest in the flowering 
quineces. A number of American nurs- 
eries are now offering named varieties 
of Japanese quince, many of them ob- 
tained either directly or indirectly from 
the Arnold Arboretum, 

Most of the varieties on the market 
belong to the Chinese species, C. lagen- 
aria; a few are to be classed as hybrids 
between that species and C. japonica 
(C. superba). The true C. japonica (C. 
Maulei) is not so well known as it de- 
serves to be. From New York south- 
ward another species, C, sinensis, is oc- 
casionally grown as a large shrub or 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











NURSERY ACCESSORIES 


Porous Hose Irrigating. 

Write about Porous Hose Irrigating. Our 
Porous Hose System—Reduces Growing 
Risks—Fights Disease—Drought Protection— 
Crop Insurance. 

B. & B. Irrigating System, Port Clinton, Ohio. 

Nursery Tools, Leonard Full-strapped 
Spades, Kunde Knives and Shears, Budding 
and Grafting Supplies. Free 80-page whole- 
sale catalogue illustrates 600 tools. 

. M. & Son, Piqua, Ohio. 








small tree. In aspect it is intermediate 
between the true quinces and the flow- 
ering quinces. The pinkish flowers are 
scattered on little leafy twigs among 
the foliage instead of being clustered 
tightly along the branches as in the 
other flowering quinces. This species is 
not so hardy as the others, and while 
it flowers, and in some years even fruits 
in the Arnold Arboretum, it is not to 
be recommended for most New England 
gardens. Of the bushier sort the fol- 
lowing species and varieties are includ- 
ed in the collections of the Arnold Ar- 
boretum, together with several other 
varieties of doubtful identity: 
Chenomeles lagenaria. 
Alba—Flowers white; habit low and spreading 
Baltzii—Introduced by Spaeth in 1885-86; large 
red flowers well distributed toward the tips 
of the branches. 
Columbia—Flowers light red; fruit large, well 
developed. 
Cardinalis—Flowers dark red, slightly double; 
diffuse habit of growth. 
Kermesina semiplena — Flowers 
slightly double; twigs thorny. 
Macrocarpa—Flowers light red; fruits large. 
Marmorata—Flowers pale red and white. 
Nivalis—Flowers white; bush compact, 
metrical. 
Resea plena—Flowers light red, very double. 
Sanguinea semiplena—Flowers red, double. 


light red, 


sym 


Simonii—Very distinct; flowers dark red, semi- 
double; growth low, thorny and spreading; 
long horizontal branches; a very decorative 
plant. 

Cheenomeles superba (C. japonica X C. lagen- 
aria). 


Flowers very pale orange red; bush 


compact. 


Perfecta 
thorny, 


‘henomeles japonica. 

Flowers light orange red; 

“*henomeles japonica alpina. 

Many of the plants in cultivation in Ameri 
can gardens, like the original plant brought 
from Japan by Professor Sargent, bear two 
colors of flowers, dark orange red and pale 
orange red. Bush low, thorny, slightly pros- 
trate. 


Though few gardeners are aware of 
the fact, the flowering quinces are 
sometimes grown for their fruit. Large- 
fruited varieties, such as Columbia, 
have been deliberately selected for that 
purpose. The fruits are seldom seen, 
partly because they are yellowish green 
and are borne inconspicuously along 
the branches, but chiefly because the 
flowering quinces, like many of our or- 
chard fruits, are more or less self- 
sterile. That is to say, most varieties 
will not serve as good pollinizers for 
their own flowers and hence set little 
or no fruit when grown by themselves. 
When two such varieties are interplant- 
ed, each may pollinate the other and a 
better set of fruit may be expected. 


bush low, upright 





RECENTLY, the California Nursery Co., 
Niles, Cal., held a rose show, with about 
200 varieties in the outdoor plantings on 
display. 


THE Parker farm, on Monmouth road, 
Oceanport, N. J., was recently sold to 
Harry Schnell, Oakhurst, N. J. The 
property is occupied by a nursery oper- 
ated by Wittenberg Bros., who are con- 
tinuing to use it under lease. 


THE city commission of Benton Har- 
bor, Mich., recently voted to lease part 
of the property of the Twin City Golf 
and Aviation Club to the nursery firm 
of the Cutler & Downing Co. The city 
has the entire tract under option to buy 
for an airport. 


FOR SALE 


Small Nursery and Landscape Business. 
High-class clientele; valuable stock. 
Always out of the red. 
Rocky Mountain region. 

No. 20, c/o American Nurseryman, 508 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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TO 
ADVERTISERS 


American Association of Nursery- 
men 


American Bulb Co. . 
Andrews Nursery Co. 
B. & B. Irrigating System 
Bobbink & Atkins............. 
Burr & Co., C. R. 
Campbell-Hausfeld Co. 


Canterbury Nurseries 

Chase Bag Co. ............ 

Chase Co., Benjamin 

Clarke & Co., W. B. 
Evergreen Nursery Co. 

Felins 

Ferndale Nursery 

Herbst Bros. 

Hill Nursery Co., D. - 

Hobbs & Sons, C. M. _.......... 
Hogansville Nurseries 
Howard-Hickory Co. 

Jackson & Perkins Co. 
Leonard & Son, A. M. 

Lovett, Lester C. _... 
Martin Co., Jos. F. . 
Milton Nursery Co. . 
Peterson & Dering, 


Princeton Nurseries 


Process Color Printing Co. 
Revolite Corp. 

Shunk Mfg. Co. 

Shute & Co., E. L. 

Southern Nursery & Landscape Co. 
Storrs & Harrison Co. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chem. 
Corp. 
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“a Sixtieth Anniversary Convention 
American Association of Nurserymen 
At Cincinnati, O., July 16 to 18 


Increased sales, demand for stock, marketing 
problems and the association's revitalization 


ne r | 
AMERICAN 








~ program will make this national gath- ASSOCIATION 
" ; of NURSERYMEN. 
” |— ering one of the most important in the 18, 1935. 
17 ’ , , 
" trade's history. The central meeting place, 
7 personal interest and entertainment features 
20 will draw a large attendance. The attention 





of the trade is now directed on this event. 





rs Details will appear in the next issue of The American Nurseryman 


The Pre-Convention Number will be published July 1 

















ns If you plan to make a trade exhibit there, tell the entire industry about it in the 

- pre-convention number, to create interest and to increase attention to your display. 

17 

7 nals Siac ate 
Without an exhibit, it is still more important to reach your prospects at the time they 


are buying equipment and placing orders for the season ahead. 


The great increase in sales this season has provided funds for needed 





16 expenditures, and nurserymen are in the market to make the purchases 
. deferred from depression years. 
17 
17 , ‘ . 
For each nurseryman at the convention, a score will follow the proceedings at home 
16 
- through the reports in the news columns of The American Nurseryman. Your adver- 


tisement in coming issues will be read by the trade throughout the country. 








7 Now is the time to start an Read 
. active campaign in this market. ven 
“THE HISTORY OF 


0 JULY 1 ISSUE : 
Pre-Convention Number THE A. A. N. 


forms close June 27 a feature of the 






































JULY 15 ISSUE AMERICAN NursERYMAN Pre-Convention 
7 Convention Number Number 
forms close July 12 508 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
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WHAT WOULD YOU 


SAY TO THIS CUSTOMER Write for Samples and Price List 
= 





LESS THAN YW \WANYIN} A) CLEAN - NEAT 


@ Do you know that “Black Leaf 40” will 


keep the dogs away? Bek 

Just make a spray using 1)4 teaspoonfuls it 4 KEE P S T H E 
of “Black Leaf 40” to a gallon of water ar 
(use no soap). Spray this on the lower BETTER JOB : de ' MOISTURE IN 
branches of shrubbery and evergreens. ht) 
Harmless to dogs. They do not like the 
odor and go elsewhere. Tell your custo- We will send full size working samples that will prove in 
your own shipping room that SAXOLIN is superior to any 
other wrapper for retaining dirt and moisture around the roots 
and delivering a clean, attractive package. 

SAXOLIN is two sheets of kraft paper cemented with 

asphalt filler and crinkled to stretch and conform to shape of 
bundle. 


It's waterproof—tough and easy to handle. 
PROTECTS If ~ou are using any special size material for wrapping 
SHRUBBERY FROM DOG NUISANCE tell us the size and we will send samples. Try SAXOLIN 


now and be ready for your next shipping season. 


Specialty Dept. -:- Cleveland, Ohio 


mers about this discovery. It will be a real 
service to them. 


Tobacco By-Products 
& Chemical Corp., 


Incorporated 


# Louisville, Kentucky 








PEONIES 


and other Cut 
Flowers with 


FELINS 
Bunch Tyer! WRITE FOR 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER on this 


and 


cay Pressure P A R A G O N S P R A Y E 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 











EST it for yourself. Compare results with what 
, = Se RS have been getting from your present sprayer. Use 
; spray solution or cold water paint. Spray your nursery st 
LABELS whitewash your greenhouses, barns and tool sheds, inside 
out. Note how easily this Paragon delivers 300 to 400 

uniform pressure at the nozzle with 


FOR } little effort at the pump handle. Passes 


through narrowest aisles without jam- 
NURSERY MEN ming at corners. Automatic agitator 

} prevents solution from paragon 
settling. We guarantee it No. 3 -_ 


THE | never to clog while in use. 7%-ft. pipe 
| : 10-ft. hose 
Ten days trial costs you 3 nozzles 


| , 
BENJAMIN CHASE nothing if not satisfied. If 6 











your dealer does not sell 


COMPANY the Paragon, mail the cou- L\/ 
oday. _ 
DERRY, N. H. 15) ; = today a> 


Visit our Exhibit at 
Nurserymen’'s Convention, 


SHUNK INSECTICIDE Cincinnati, July 16, 17 and 18. 
1 or 2 wheel 


STER Send prices d de- ~ 

A most amazing machine for Insect Control, tails p.. or elventios The Campbell-Hausfeld Company 
Field and Orchard Dusting. Sen i 603 STATE AVE. HARRISON, 

Write for catalogue and prices June 15. 


SHUNK MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. H., Bucyrus, Ohio Street 











Name........... 

















